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Heres how Azrock Custom Cortina 
vinyl asbestos tile gives you 
more floor for the money. 


Gives your client durable, long- 
lasting floors that help reduce 
vandalism. Easily out-performs 
carpet and other types of 
resilient flooring in heavy 

traffic areas ۱ 


Extra years of beauty, 
because color-chip 
pattern extends 
throughout the full 
thickness of every 
tile— can't “walk off." 


Create beautiful floors with Custom Cortina in 
Azrock vinyl asbestos tile and offer your client 
more floor for his money. You can make an Azrock 
floor the focal point of your design in schools or 
any institutional or commercial interior. Azrock 
has the largest, most comprehensive selection 
of contract colors and styles available in vinyl 


The vinyl asbestos floor tile specialists |% 


Custom Cortina comes in 
18 vivid to subtle colors 
coordinated for con 
temporary interiors. 1/8” 
and 3/32" gauges 

12" x 12" size 


Dense, non-porous composition 
makes it easy and economical to 
maintain floor in like-new 
condition. No-wax maintenance 
method cuts costs even more 


Fire-safe, will not support 

combustion —flame spread 
rating is less than 2.0 in UL 
Chamber Test No. 992 and 
less than 75 in ASTM E-84 
Tunnel Test 


asbestos tile—over 130 colors to express your 
creativity. For low-cost floors of lasting beauty, 
specify the design versatility of Azrock vinyl 
asbestos tile. Call your Azrock flooring contractor 
or write to us for samples of our entire line. Azrock 
Floor Products, Dept. 403A, P.O. Box 531, San 
Antonio, Texas 78292. 
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Warnel System 7 Doors and Walls 


A new system of doors and wall units with smooth hydroformed metal faces. POET 
Simple elegance is implicit in the form, detailing and materials. 1 evo 
Available in stainless steel, anodized aluminum and aluminum with thermosetting acrylic colors. 


Forms & Surfaces Box5215 Santa Barbara, California 93108 (805) 969-4767 — 
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The UniGroup’ 
Edge In Open 
Office Filing. 


UniFile panel- 
mounted edge filing is 
as efficient as open 
plan itself. Because it <2 : 

lets you use more vertical space, not more Hát space. 
Because everything is accessible at once, up close, edge _ 
filed for fast finds. Twice as fast, in fact, as drawer-type 
filing. Yet, efficiency is only part of the UniFile edge. 
Uncluttered component styling, panel mounting and 
closeable doors in nature-based colors make UniFile a 
beautifully integrated part of the UniGroup whole. So 
you can use it with other components in the UniGroup | 
system wherever it’s needed. To match spaces to people — 
and provide a flexible, pleasing 
environment. The UniGroup, | 
 UniFile edge. Ask your 
Haworth representative for 
literature or write Haworth, 
Inc., Holland, Michigan 49423. 
HAWORTH 
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Progressive Architecture 


Editorial: It’s what you do with it 


Restoration and remodeling 

Introduction: Is preservation pop? 

Just how far has the idea of historic preservation come in the U.S.? 
Is it still only the domain of a few, or is it a truly popular concept? 


Eleventh hour 
A rundown on some of the important public and private buildings that are 
still fighting for survival despite the preservation movement's growth. 


A terminal case? 
Daniel H. Burnham's Union Station in Washington, DC, although saved from 
the wrecker's ball to become a Visitors Center, will again be used as a station. 


Out of time, out of place 
The trading room of Adler & Sullivan's Stock Exchange was salvaged. 
Now, removed from context, its preservation is questioned. By Donald Hoffman. 


Conversion in a candy factory 
When an old candy factory building became the Henry Street Studios, 
in Brooklyn, NY, its conversion resulted in ideal live-in lofts. 


The only game in town 
Renovation and rehabilitation of housing are gaining momentum in New York 
under Section J-51-2.5 of the administrative code, which permits tax help. 


In a little Spanish town 
Arlington Center for the Performing Arts, Santa Barbara, Ca, is the result 
of restoring the Fox Arlington movie theater—and another landmark is saved. 


Laud Baltimore 
The century-old Baltimore City Hall, once in a dangerous state of disrepair, 
now has double the space through an admirable feat of restoration. 


Restoration of confidence 
The Restoration Plaza Shopping Center in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section 
of Brooklyn links re-used old urban buildings with new construction in complex. 


Technics 
Specifications clinic: CSI's Certification program 


Care and handling of the Btu 
Building envelope thermal insulation, a class of materials addressing 
energy concerns, plays a more important role now than ever before. 


Recipes for baked earth 
As preservation takes up successive building periods, architects must be 
able to deal with terra cotta,a cladding material of the years 1880-1930. 


Departments 

Views 102 ‘It's the law 

Building materials 104 Books 

News report 115 Products and literature 
In perspective 128 Notices 

In perspective 131 Job mart 

Calendar 138 Directory of advertisers 
Personalities 141 Reader service card 

In progress 


Cover: Main waiting room of Daniel H. Burnham's 1908 Union Station in 
Washington, DC (p. 58). Photo: Robert C. Lautman. 
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ACRYLITE* SDP* double skinned 
acrylic sheet provides outstanding 
thermal insulation in skylights, window 

walls and swimming pool enclosures... 

large and small area applications...new con- * cab à 

struction and renovations. Longitudinal air cells : 
between the ribs give ACRYLITE SDP sheet a 

U factor equal to insulated glass, at substantially 
lower cost. Buildings can open up high, wide and 
handsome to daylight. Because ACRYLITE SDP sheet 

combines visual excitement with cost efficiency, in con- 
struction and long term fuel savings. And that's not all. 


^ remarkably versatile high performer, ACRYLITE SDP sheet 
also offers high rigidity and load strength, impact resistance and 
weatherability easy workability and thermoformability Designers 
gain increased freedom for tailoring daylight to the application, adding 
drama and distinction — with savings on construction as well as in 
heating and lighting costs. 


Especially well suited to large area glazing, ACRYLITE SDP sheet and its 
special mounting system, consisting of ACRYLITE SDP double skinned sheet 
in 47-1/4" width and lengths graduated to 20’, and specially designed aluminum 
fittings, provide fast, efficient glazing on 48" modules. ACRYLITE SDP sheet is equally 
efficient in custom designed units. Light weight, high strength and workability permit 
extensive prefabrication, and easy handling and transportation. 


Nonyellowing ACRYLITE SDP sheet is available in clear, translucent, white, and solar tints. 
There's a polycarbonate version, too. Both have properties geared to expand the range of archi- 
tectural possibility ACRYLITE SDP sheet presents a superior alternative to glass in many situations. 
For practicality economy and visual excitement — join the discoverers of 
ACRYLITE SDP double skinned acrylic sheet, and design in daylight. 


For more information on ACRYLITE SDP sheet and its special mounting system, 
including technical data and design assistance, write Lou Cipriani, CY/RO 
Industries, Wayne, New Jersey 07470. Can't wait? Call (201) 839-4800. 


CY/RO — making news in transparent plastics. 


, INDUSTRIES 
Circle No. 360, on Reader Service Card A Partnership of Cyanamid Plastics, Inc... and Rohacryl. Inc. "Trademark 
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KNOLL'S MORRISON + HANNAH 


The Morrison + Hannah "2308" 
office chair made poets of the 
designers who planned, they say, 
"to design the best chair that 
ever was: easy to manufacture, 
easy to re-upholster, easy to 
live with, easy to pay for - the 


truly easy chair. We think the 
chair speaks for itself." 

And so it has, but there are 
some developments their poetry 
doesn't cover. The chair comes 
in two new dimensions - high 
back and secretarial (so 
comfortable you'd swear it's 
contoured) - with swivel or 
swivel tilt base and with 
casters or glides. The Knoll 
fabric you choose will transform 
this practical chair - the ample 
cushions (with buttons or cord) 


are removable - into a chair as 
elegant or casual as you like. 
Come try one on for size - they 
do speak for themselves. 


Knoll International 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 10022 
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Progressive Architecture: Editorial 


It's what you do with it 


November 1977 


It used to be praiseworthy merely to save an old building 

if necessary finding a new use for it. But it's no longer 
enough just to maintain identifiable shells, reworking them 
to meet today's perceived needs. 

Adaptive re-use remains a powerful device for reclaim- 
ing the economic value of existing structures, retaining 
some social and aesthetic values in the process. It has 
even become more acceptable—both architecturally and 
politically—to re-use a structure for its original purpose— 
i.e., recycling anold city hall as anewone(p. 76)ratherthan 
erecting another monument. If the original function seems to 
have departed for good—as with so many railroad stations 
and movie houses—we can only hope to salvage the struc- 
ture and make the best of it. 

But what is the best? We now have enough experience 
with architectural recycling to make some discriminating 
judgments. 

Too often, recent remodeling has meant exposed brick, 
sand-blasted marble, rerouting of circulation, and manipu- 
lation of existing floor levels to yield “modern” spatial 
drama. The social critic Calvin Trillin speaks tellingly of 
“overexposure to exposed brick” (see Introduction, p. 51). 
The urge to expose common brick has gotten totally out of 
hand: what started as a funky way for unskilled tenants to 
deal with crumbling plaster—by removing it—led in the 
1960s to the removal of many square miles of sound plas- 
ter merely for effect. But more prudent attitudes were de- 
veloping at the grass roots: the November 1973 issue of 
The Old House Journal, a nuts-and-bolts monthly for own- 
ers (199 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, NY 11217) thoughtfully 
cautioned against “The Bare-Brick Mistake,” citing loss of 
thermal and sound insulation, as well as aesthetic dam- 
age. Homeowners have been rediscovering plaster repair 
techniques. The same journal also explained the risks in- 
volved in removing paint from exterior brick, in an article 
by Theodore H.M. Prudon, who has given P/A some of his 
observations on the restoration of terra cotta (p. 98). 


Exposed brick is but one manifestation of an attitude of 
nostalgia, which prompts us to equate the old with the 
primitive—an error architects should be immune to, but 
obviously are not. The same urge leads to the retention of 
a few elements as camp counterpoint to our own sleek (if 
all goes well) insertions into the fabric. 

Of course, there is the possibility of brilliant juxtaposi- 
tions of old and new elements; Hardy, Holzman, Pfeiffer & 
Associates, Michael Graves, Gwathmey/Siegel As- 
sociates, and others have achieved this in diverse ways. 
But this is a risky, very sensitive process that can turn out 
something merely eccentric or instantly dated. 

A safer rule is the time-tested one: never do anything 
that cannot be undone. This is one of the great virtues of 
the remodeling of Union Station, Washington (p. 58). The 
program for it may have been poorly conceived—an open 
question, since it has never been fully carried out—but a 
superb building has been saved, its quality powerfully 
confirmed. The possibility remains open of giving it a rea/ 
use, even refilling the gratuitous well in its main floor. 

The examples in this issue are meant to demonstrate a 
deepening appreciation of buildings from times past, not 
just as economic assets or as pretexts for architectural 
tricks. Without retreating into Williamsburg-style "restora- 
tion," we can find out what the original colors were and 
how they enhanced the design; we can avoid puncturing 
fine ceilings with down-lights and design more effective al- 
ternatives; we can reconsider standard details, develop- 
ing better ones to complement the existing work. 

Obviously, the goal in every case need not be recon- 
struction of the original designer's intent. The creative con- 
tributions of our own generation, too, should be evident to 
varying degrees. But we should develop respectful adap- 
tations, based on appreciation of the existing fabric. 


Letters from readers Suspension suit 
The issues involved in the anti-trust suit (P/A, 


Sept. 1977, p. 21) against the American Institute 
" of Architects and Seymour Auerbach, filed by 
V CWS my attorney and Ralph Nader's Public Citizen's 
i Litigation Group, are important to the architec- 
tural profession and the Institute 
The facts concerning the AIA's proceedings, 
Mr. Auerbach's actions as the architect under 
contract to the Railroad Owners for the design 
of a new railroad terminal, the National Visitor 
Center Parking Garage and the conversion of 
Union Station, and my actions as architectural 
consultant to the National Park Service for the 
National Visitor Center since 1972 should be 
completely and accurately reported to the pub- 
lic. | am certain Progressive Architecture will 
want to carefully investigate and accurately re- 


Granite. 
Beautiful for 
heavy traffic areas. 
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Cold Spring granite is a natural for landscape applications. Its warm colors 
and natural textures blend beautifully with the environment. And at the same 
time, granite provides the designer with the flexibility he needs to create areas 
of unusual and lasting beauty. 


At Cold Spring we now have a wide variety of Module 
Pavers and Durax Blocks available. For more informa- 
tion, plus a packet of full color literature illustrating our 
products in use, call toll free 800-328-7038. In Minne- 
sota, call (612) 685-3621. Or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company, Dept. PA-11 — 202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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port the facts concerning this case 

It would seem reasonable to begin by correct- 
ing the errors in the News Report section of the 
September issue. For your information: 

1 The AIA proceedings concerning this case 
have been dragged out over two years, not one, 
in spite of my requests for a speedy resolution of 
the questions, and, the proceedings have been 
leaked to the press in such a way as to create 
an incomplete and false impression of what has 
been involved 

2 My membership in the AIA was not sus- 
pended on July 31, 1977, and | am currently a 
member in good standing. On October 5, 1977, 
the U.S. District Court will be holding a hearing 
on my motion to enjoin the suspension and fur- 
ther disciplinary proceedings of the AIA on the 
grounds they violated the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act and that there are no facts to support my vio- 
lation of the ethical rules 

3 Theanti-trust suit is against both the AIA 
and Seymour Auerbach 

4 | didnot "negotiate for the Union Station 
work" while the work was "being handled by 
Auerbach." The government in 1975 after the 
receipt of bids on Mr. Auerbach's completed 
plans, informed the Railroad Owners that it 
could not proceed with construction based on 
Mr. Auerbach's plans for the National Visitor 
Center; that it would assume responsibility for 
determining what, if any, construction would be 
accomplished based on Mr. Auerbach's plans, 
and would assume responsibility for the design 
of the project. The government requested that | 
undertake, under the terms of my existing con- 
tract (since 1972) as Architectural Consultant to 
the National Park Service for the project, re- 
sponsibility for advising the government on a 
minimum construction program responsive to 
budget and schedule limitations of the project 
by July 4, 1976, including the design require- 
ments for the restoration of Union Station and 
the construction of temporary visitor facilities 
and for the coordination of the many design and 
construction needs of the project. 

5 | never "used Auerbach's work without giv- 
ing Auerbach credit." (In fact, | insisted that my 
government contract provide that | not be re- 
sponsible for Auerbach's work.) 

6 The Justice Department investigation, 
which was unrelated to the AIA proceedings or 
issues involved there, was initiated only be- 
cause as a result of the incomplete and false 
leak of the AIA's investigation of me, the Na- 
tional Park Service desired a full and complete 
investigation of my government contracts. After 
a full investigation, the Justice Department 
found no evidence of wrongdoing and closed its 
files 

7 The correct spelling of my name is Aram 
Mardirosian 
Aram H. Mardirosian 
The Potomac Group 
Washington, DC. 


[Our article was based on reports in the Wash- 
ington Post. We made an effort to confirm these 
facts with both Mr. Mardirosian and the AIA, es- 
tablishing to our satisfaction that these reports 
were not inaccurate. We appreciate Mardiro- 
sian's amplification of the situation, printed 
above. We regret the inadvertent misspelling of 
his name.—Editors] 

[continued on page 14] 


THE PINK STUFE 


The two important things to know about roof insulation today. 


THE GREEN STUFE 


The Pink Stuff.is Thermax 

Roof Insulation. From Celotex. 

It's the most efficient on the market 
with a Factory Mutual Class 1 


fire rating. 


We don't have to tell you the critical importance of insulating efficiency 


today and in years to come. The government is making it quite clear. 


So start now with a simple fact ... the most efficient roofing 
insulation is foam, and one of the most efficient, stable, practical 
foamed insulation boards comes from Celotex. 

Over new or existing roofs, Celotex will help you get the 
maximum insulation value at costs equal to or below the less efficient 
insulating systems you may use now. 


High R factors. 


One look at the chart comparing insulating value per thickness of 
Thermax, Tempchek, fibrous glass, composite (foam plus perlite), and 
fiberboard roof insulations shows how The Pink Stuff and The Green 
Stuff provide up to 2.5 times as much insulation value per inch. 


Strong. Stable. Lightweight. 

Both Thermax and Tempchek Roof Insulations are reinforced with 
glass fibers for extra dimensional stability. And both are 3 to 6 times 
lighter than less efficient insulation. 

Thermax Roof Insulation...the only FM-rated foam 


insulation (non-composite) for Class 1 over steel. 
Thermax Roof Insulation is the first non-composite foam insulation in 


the U.S. to qualify for Factory Mutual Class1 fire rating installed directly 
over unsprinklered steel decks. 

Why pink? To dramatize the exclusive isocyanurate foam core 
sandwiched between two asphalt-saturated inorganic facers. It gives 
you the high insulation value of urethane, plus fire rating, without the 
need for a second material like perlite between it and the steel deck 

The best way to fasten Thermax to the deck is with Insulfast* 
nails, providing maximum protection against wind uplift and lateral 
movement. Mechanical attachment with Insulfast nails is FM ap 
proved. 

With less deadload factor, you not only have easier installation 
you can reduce the size and gauge of roof supports, have greater 
flexibility in choosing heating and air-conditioning equipment, and 
can reduce the size of metal or wood facia around roof perimeters. 

Thermax Roof Insulation costs no more for comparable insulatior 
values than other fire-rated materials, is easy to cut and handle, gives 
more footage per truckload, and uses less warehouse space. All of 
which means a better application per dollar for everyone. 


*Product of Berryfast, Inc. 
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is lempchek 


Roof Insulation. From Celotex. 
It's the most efficient on the market 
for every other application. 


When you don't need fire-rated insulation, you still need Celotex for 
high R factor. In Tempchek Roof Insulation. 


Same high R factor. With some differences. 


Tempchek is a lightweight urethane foam, reinforced with glass fibers 
to make it just as strong and dimensionally stable as Thermax. Check 
the chart again and youll see that it has the same top-rated insulating 
efficiency per thickness as Thermax. 

With the same lightweight, easy cutting, easy handling, easy 
application characteristics as Thermax Roof Insulation. And the same 
compatibility with hot asphalt. 

The differences? Tempchek has organic instead of inorganic 
facers, a different chemical composition, and a different color, all 
simply because it doesn't have to be fire-rated like Thermax. 

And one more thing. 


Lower costs. 

It costs less per application than conventional, lower-efficiency mate- 
rials. And not just because of the lighter weight. Tempchek boards 
measure 3' x 4’ so more roof area can be covered in less time than 
with normal 2' x 4' cuts. 


R FACTOR COMPARISON (Typical Thicknesses) 
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*In two layers. 
TNOTE: Under normal use, Thermax and Tempchek Roof Insulations will retain an 
average of 8096 of their thermal resistance (R factor) values 


Another surprise on the next page. The most 
effective way to use the most efficient roofing 
insulation on the market. From Celotex. 


This is the Upside-Down Roof. 

From Celotex. It's the most effective 
way to use the most efficient 
roofing insulation on the market. 


The most effective place to put roofing insulation is on top of the roof 
assembly. It protects the membrane on new or existing roofs like no 
ight-side-up roof ever could 

But it requires an insulation product that is able to withstand 
noisture, hot asphalt applications, the weight of conventional roofing 
equipment, and traffic. Tempchek Roof Insulation does all those 
hings. 


What makes the most protective roof practical? 
1. A conventional application of 300 Ibs. of slag or 400 Ibs. of gravel 


per 100 sq. ft. protects roof installations from flaming brands. 


harmful rays of the sun, and impact damage caused by hail and 
roof traffic. Approved by U.L. as Class A Roof Covering 

2. Top pouring of hot asphalt keeps gravel in place and provides first 
line of protection against moisture 

3. New Tempchek Roof Insulation is what makes the Celotex Inverted 


Roof Assembly work so well. It provides thermal protection, dimen- 


. sional stability and resistance to moisture. 
1. Flood coat of hot asphalt keeps Tempchek Roof Insulation in place 
and provides more protection against moisture. The asphalt is 


beneath the insulation and will not alligator. 

5. Built-up roofing membrane provides the third line of protection 
against moisture. Serves as a vapor barrier as well. Roof mem- 
brane is protected from thermal shock, punctures and blistering by 
the Tempchek insulation above. 

6. The Celotex Inverted Roof Assembly systems are readily applied to 
most conventional nailable and non-nailable decks. Shown is a 
concrete deck, with asphalt primer. 


Celotex provides a 10-year Inverted Roof Assembly guarantee. For a 
specimen, and complete details about Thermax and Tempchek Roof 
Insulations, and the Inverted Roof Assembly, contact your Celotex 


representative or write 


John Hasselbach 
The Celotex Corporation 
BUILDING PRODUCTS . 
The Celotex Corporation, Tampa, Florida 


1500 N. Dale Mabry Highway 
Tampa, Florida 33607 
a amm Walter company 


Circle No. 368 


Thank goodness 
this ad only runs once a year. 


We'd rather be telling you 
about the many time, money 
and fuel saving features of 
Andersen? Windows and Glid- 
ing Doors. 

But our lawyer advises us 
that once a year, in your best 
interest as well as ours, we run 
an ad about the Andersen? 
and Windowalls? trademarks. 


You see, they've been our signs of quality 
for many years and some companies may try 


to trade on them. 


By either incorporating part of our trade- 
marks with theirs or perhaps just by spelling 


them a little differently. 
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WINDOWALLS 9 


AW? 


WINDOWS - GLIDING DOORS 


And from your standpoint, 
that ean be very misleading. 

Our trademarks shouldn't 
be used for anything other than 
identifying our products. Be- 
cause only Andersen makes 
Windowalls? brand windows 
and gliding doors. 

So look for the Andersen? 
and Windowalls® trademarks, 


remember Andersen is spelled with an “sen” 
and we'll return you to our regular schedule of 


produet advertising. Thank you. 


Andersen Corp., Bayport, MN 55003 


Andersen®, Windowalls®, the AW triangle, and Perma-Shield, are some of the 


registered trademarks of Andersen Corporation. 
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Views continued from page 8 


Credit due 
Perhaps there is no embarrassment at B&B 


America over richness but there should be a 
sense of embarrassment about the distorted 
facts that were given to Progressive Architec- 
ture regarding the design of their showroom 
(P/A, Sept. 1977, p. 74). 

Inasmuch as B&B America included my name 
this time, ۱ feel compelled to set the record 
straight as to the design credit. To say that Afra 
and Tobia Scarpa and Enrico Trabacchi de- 
signed the showroom is not exactly true and to 
publicly give them all the credit is unfair. They 
should be credited with the graphic image of 
the showroom and no more. They had very little 
to do with the architecture of the showroom and 


absolutely nothing to do with the elevator lobby 
| planned the space and my architectural draw- 
ings were used for the construction and they in- 
cluded the details, the elevator lobby and the 
conference room. 

Leonardo David Sideri 

Leonardo Sideri Designer Limited 

New York, NY 


Four ways good 

I've enjoyed your quality publication for years 
but feel compelled to praise your September 
issue on "The plain, the fancy, the real and the 
unreal" as superb. Congratulations 

David D. Edwards 

Special Projects Editor 

Hudson Publishing Company 

Palo Alto, Ca. 


New edition 
now ready! 


The most complete, authoritative guide for stripping: 
weather, sound and light—as well as thresholds. 


Zero's latest catalog 
shows many new products; 


contains 190 full-scale drawings. 


Write today for your copy. 


"7*4 Zero Weather Stripping Go., Inc. 


415 Concord Avenue, New York, N.Y. 40455 - (242) LU 5-3230 


1924-1978...54 years of opening the door to progress. 
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Bronx state overexposed? 
Looking at the July 1977 P/A this week, it oc- 
curred to me how tired | am of seeing pictures of 
the Bronx Developmental Center. What is the 
big deal about this building? Architects for gen- 
erations have been building monuments to their 
own extremely narrow and sterile egos; How for- 
tunate for the architect that the pictures did not 
have to be cluttered with furniture and people, 
or anything else that reflects the texture and 
color of humanity. At least we could live com- 
fortably in the Beaux-Arts palaces 
Gary P. Turpening, AIA 
Susquehanna Design Studio 
Mechanicsburg, Pa 
[If numerous photos of this building were seen 
previously, that is largely because it won several 
awards in the spring of 1977. Our P/A feature 
was the first full publication of the completed 
building. We, too, were frustrated over the long 
delay in occupancy of the building—for reasons 
not directly related to its design, which are 
spelled out in the article itself. Our preference is 
to see and show the building as occupied 
—Editors] 


Building materials 


Major materials suppliers for buildings 
that are featured this month, as they 
were furnished to P/A by the architects 


Baltimore City Hall (p. 76). Architects: Ar- 
chitectural Heritage-Baltimore, Inc. and Meyers, 
D'Aleo & Patton, Inc., Baltimore, associated ar- 
chitects. New materials: Structural steel: Diet- 
rich Bros., and Lambert Fabricators. Gypsum 
board: United States Gypsum. Marble: Hilgart- 
ner Stone Co. Carpet: Stratton Industries 
Acoustical tile: United States Gypsum. Slate 
Buckingham-Virginia Slate Corp. Built-up roof 
Celotex. Insulation: W. R. Grace & Co. Interior 
roof drains: Zurn. Interior windows: Hope's Win- 
dows, Inc. Exterior windows: John J. Bruns, Inc 
Interior doors: Eggers Hardwood Products 
(wood), Williamsburg Steel Products (steel) 
Elevator doors: Elevator Doors, Inc. Hardware 
Rixson, Russwin, Stanley. Paint; PPG. Kitchen 
units: Acme National Refrigeration. Auditorium 
seating: JG Furniture. Elevators: General 
Elevator Co., Inc. Plumbing: Kohler, Sloan 
Sprinklers: Star Sprinkler Corp. HVAC: Carrier 


Restoration Plaza Shopping Center, Brook- 
lyn, NY (p. 80). Architects: Arthur Cotton 
Moore/Associates, Washington, DC. Steel bar 
joist and steel deck with concrete fill floors: 
Granco Steel Products. Face brick and brick 
pavers: Merritt. Vinyl asbestos floor tile and 
acoustic lay-in ceiling tile: Armstrong Cork Co 
Built-up roof: Johns-Manville. Batten seam terne 
metal roof: Follansbee Steel Corp. Polyurethane 
elastic waterproofing: Robson Corp. Resinous 
coatings: Coatings and Adhesives Corp. Blan- 
ket insulation: U.S. Gypsum Co. Board insula- 
tion: PPG Industries. Cast iron dome drains: 
Josam. Gypsum board on steel stud partitions 
U.S. Gypsum Co. Window glass: PPG Indus- 
tries. Window gaskets: F.H. Maloney Co 
[continued on page 128] 


A hall of fame for the heroes of space. 


ELEVATORS BY DOVER 


In the hills above Alamogordo, New Mexico, the International 
Space Hall of Fame honors the pioneers of all nations 
who opened the doors of the universe to man. Exhibits, both 
indoors and out, document the significant events in the explora- 
tion of space and offer predictions of marvels yet to come. 
Visitors and staff move swiftly between the five floors of the 
multi-million dollar structure on Dover traction elevators. For 
more information on Dover Elevators write Dover Corporation, 


Elevator Division, Box 2177, Dept. B, 
Memphis, Tennessee 38101. B DOVER | 
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The International Space Hall of Fame, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 

Architect: Charles Nolan, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 

General Contractor: Frank Tatsch, 
Silver City, New Mexico 


Rockwell International specifies the finest quality draft- 
ing paper — Clearprint Paper — for its projects like the 
Space Shuttle Orbiter. 

Because Clearprint won't ghost. It's tough, it won't 
crack, or yellow with age. 

But don't just take our word. Send in the coupon, 
and put Clearprint Paper to the test. 

Then you'll know why companies like Rock- 
well International specify the paper we per- 
fected in 1933 — Clearprint Paper. 


Thé Space Shuttle: designed to be the 
keystone of the nation's space program 
through the 1990's, the Space Shuttle is the 
first re-usable space transportation sys- 
tem. Rockwell International Space Divi- 
sion is integrating the system and 
developing the payload carrying 
Orbiter stage for NASA's Lyndon B. 
Johnson Space Center. One of a ser- 
ies covering historic Clearprint 
design events. 


for free samples. 


Name 

Title 

hs I IIl e ۷ ۰۱۳ 
ان‎ ١ ٠-2121 


City 


State/Zip 


Clearprint Paper Co., 1482 - 67th Street 
Emeryville, California 94608 
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ulirawall 


Movable 


Partitions 


move-in costs with fixed partitions. 


Vinyl-covered ULTRAWALL partitions frequently start out looking 
like they cost more than standard fixed partitions. But when 
moving-in time comes, you'll find material and labor savings 
have made ULTRAWALL costs very attractive indeed! And you 
move in much sooner in the bargain! 

So if you are comparing ULTRAWALL with fixed partition prices, 
be sure to add in the cost of laborious measure-and-cut fitting 
of carpet and ceiling into many cubicles around fixed partitions. 
Then consider the simple way ULTRAWALL goes up: carpeting, 
ceiling, espe and other items are installed an entire floor-at- 
a-time! Core and perimeter walls are finished in one overall 
operation before partitions are installed. And doors, reversible 


frames, base, finish trim and even glazing can be handled easily, 
efficiently by the same partition crew. 

But that's just the beginning of savings. Every time you re- 
allocate space, ULTRAWALL partitions pay for themselves all over 
again. Just four basic components speed dismantling and re- 
assembly without the dirt, din and delays of breaking out fixed 
partitions. Other benefits include: 1-hr. fire rating, 40 to 48 
STC rating, and possible qualification for investment tax credit 
and accelerated depreciation advantages. 


= Call your U.S.G. Representative or write to us at 101 S. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago. Ill. 60606, Dept 7 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM / 


BUILDING AMERICA 
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Whatever you make of it will 
withstand the worst punishment 
possible. LEXAN sheet is 
guaranteed against breakage,” 
even under the blows of a 
sledgehammer or the onslaught 
of a steamroller. That means 
lower replacement costs, more 
economy. LEXAN sheet is UL 
listed Burglar Resistant, complies 
with the Safety Glazing ۰ 
(Z97.1) standard and OSHA 
requirements. And new F-2000 
flame-retardant grade meets 

the highest standards for 

reduced flammability. 


There's LEXGARD? bullet- 
resistant laminate which meets 
UL ballistic level ratings up to a 
.44 Magnum (UL 752 standard). 
For industrial glazing 
PROTECT-A-GLAZE™ sheet 
offers an attractive, clear 

and tinted, translucent glazing 
for durability with economy. 


And architects are finding 
more and more applications. 
LEXAN sheet is being used 

for lighting panels and lenses 
which are light weight and 
provide high light transmission. 


Tough skylights. 
LEXAN sheet's high impact 

resistance, clarity, and weather 
resistance make it ideal for 
durable, attractive skylights 
Photo: Nashville House 


Nashville, TN 
Architect: Robert Lamb Hart/HKS 


۴ 8 


MAXIMUM SAFETY... 


Long lasting 
enclosed walkways. 


Safe school windows. B cd Domes and enclosed walkways 
In school systems throughout the USA, of LEXAN sheet are weather 
LEXAN sheet secures buildings against resistant, color stable, and offer 
vandalism and theft, with LEXAN sheet high light transmission. 
providing up to 25% more insulation than ۲ ۱ ^ 


! : Photo Provin ial Court & Remand Centre 
comparable thicknesses in glass. é 
Architects “Long Mayell & Associates 


Photo: Walt Disney Magnet Schoo! 
Chicago, IL 
Architect: Perkins & Will 


Light weight solar 


collector panels. 

LEXAN sheet .040 and .080 mils thick 
offers high light transmission, physical 
toughness, high heat stability, and 
environmental resistance. 


Photo: Grover Cleveland Junior High Schoo! 
Dorchester, MA 


Whatever you design that needs 
Strong to be transparent, tough, and attractive— 


passenger shelters. and safe—there’s a grade of LEXAN 


sheet to design it with. 
Durable Passenger shelters See Sweet's Architec ss Ref xu 
with LEXAN MR-4000 mar La : 
٤ egistered Trademark jener 
resistant panels protect TM Trademark of General E 
passengers from the "Guaranteed by General El 
weather, and resist any time during a three-year 


e, LEXAN sheet when used for glaz 8 broken 
damage by vandals é 5 r 5 / under this 


Photo: TRI-MET System 


Arc t ore, Owings & Merrill 


LEXAN. Getbehind; it. 


General Ele stics: What the world is coming to. 
Sheet Products a 1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, MA 01201 


GENERAL QD ELECTRIC 
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“In a two-month stretch, 
this TARTAN floor took on 
the Ringling Brothers Circus, 
a rock festival, a boat and 
RV show, a horse show, 
a full intramural schedule, 
commencement, the Governor's 
inaugural ball and, oh yeah, 
seven varsity basketball games. 


1 


g 


“That’s what you call 
a multi-purpose floor.” 


You're looking at the athletic surfaces longer than 
TARTAN Brand flooratthe anybody. We've spent 
University of South Caro- some fifteen years perfecting 
lina, home of the Fighting what we pioneered. 
Gamecocks. From the light If you're interested 
fantastic at the inaugural in a tough, multi-purpose 
ball to the heavy tread of athletic floor, write for 
circus elephants and our brochure on TARTAN 
prancing horses, its taken Surfacing. Write 3M Chem- 
a lot of traffic. And still ical Resources Division, 
stayed in shape for NCAA 3M Center, St. Paul, 
varsity basketball. Minnesota 55101. 

Its not surprising this 
mg floor can take that kind 
of.use and still look good. 3 m 

COMPANY 


. 


Afterall, 3M has been making 
multi-purpose synthetic 


“TARTAN” is a registered trademark of the 3M Company © 3M. Co. 
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News report 


City okays MOMA's 
controversial plan 


After three weeks of deliberation, New 
York's City Planning Commission on 
Sept. 26 approved the zoning var- 
iances needed by the Museum of 
Modern Art to undertake its controver- 
sial apartment tower and museum ex- 
pansion plan (P/A, Sept. 1977, p. 7). 
The commission vote, while unani- 
mous, was accompanied by an exten- 
sive statement debating the urban 
design, architectural, legal, and eco- 
nomic issues. In contrast, the Board of 
Estimate passed these zoning (land- 
use) related variances in one day. 

The variances waive the 15-ft set- 
back and allow the museum tower to 
exceed the aggregate area limitation 
of 1875 sq ft per floor, by 3025 sq ft 
per floor, within 50 ft of this street line. 
The next hurdle is the Board of Stand- 
ards & Appeals' decision on variances 
on property encroachments belonging 
to the Dorset and St. Thomas Church. 
This too, is expected to occur with the 
same dispatch. 

If all goes as planned, numbers 21 
through 35 West 53 St will come down 
for the Cesar Pelli-designed museum 
addition and the Pelli/Jaquelin 
Robertson-designed tower. Gone will 
be the 1951 museum addition by 
Philip Johnson, the 1902 Beaux-Arts 
townhouse by Hunt & Hunt next door, 
and another townhouse by Robert 
Burnside. (While the New York Land- 
mark Preservation Commission con- 
siders some of these historically or 
architecturally significant, it had not 
yet actually designated them singly or 
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Good-bye Beaux-Arts: Robert Burnside townhouse of 1905 (left) and Hunt & Hunt townhouse 
(right) of 1902 are to be replaced by Museum of Modern Art expansion. 


as an historic district, when MOMA's 
plans were announced). 

Other "background" buildings— 
brownstones and low-rise build- 
ings—housing shops, galleries, small 
museums, including the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts will go too. As it 
turns out, the Museum's Trust for Cul- 
tural Resources has condemnation 
powers over a large part of this 
property. Although the Trust has mu- 
nificently chosen not to exercise those 
powers they nevertheless have given 
it a hefty leverage in its acquisitions. 
Involved in the assemblage are two 
more buildings (nos. 37 and 39) that 
the Museum says it had to purchase 
as part of the settlement with Aeon 
Realty, owner of nos. 33 and 35 over 
which the Trust has condemnation 
powers. According to the architects, a 
second phase museum expansion is 
planned on that site in the future. 

Retained along 53 St will be the 
International Style 1939 Philip Good- 
win/Edward Durell Stone facade of the 
Museum proper (but only the facade) 
and the 1964 Johnson wing facade. 
The MOMA sculpture garden will still 
lose about 30 percent of its area al- 
though the restaurant building at the 
east end of the garden will be three 
stories instead of the original five. 

Despite these above changes in the 
scheme originally presented, which 
were made as a result of opposition, 
opposition still weighs heavy in the air. 
The New York Chapter of the AIA ac- 
cepted the tower concept on financial 
grounds, but argues, in the words of 
chapter president Peter Samton, that 
the museum should "protect the vari- 
ety of scale and significant historic 


buildings along the mid-block por- 
tion." The scheme does not reflect to- 
day's architectural thinking, he states, 
“which recognizes more than ever the 
desirability of adaptive reuse." 

In the Board of Estimate hearing 
William Hubbard of the City Club of 
New York wondered "What has hap- 
pened with the aesthetics of the city 
with the destruction of a beautiful and 
irreplaceable Beaux-Arts building by 
an Institution whose purpose is to 
maintain our cultural heritage. It is 
ironic and strange. The erection of an 
overwhelming 44- to 50-story mid- 
block tower defies the zoning regula- 
tion's setback rules and the efforts by 
many of us to enhance the quality of 
life in the city by preserving livable 
human-scale neighborhoods." 

Other critics warn of the insidious 
destructiveness of the commercial 
trade-off. This desperate move to 
build the tower sacrifices too much in 
urbanistic quality, a specially acquired 
identity of the museum and sense of 
place, for what it gets: For according 
to economic evidence, the museum 
will only receive for certain $7 million 
for the air rights (after the apartments 
are sold and rented) along with tax 
equivalency payments (low for a ten- 
year abatement) which will go towards 
paying debt service on the financing 
of the gallery construction. 

There are still other obstacles to the 
museum's moving quickly. The Dorset 
Hotel on 54 St—from where there will 
soon be direct views of the tower—is 
suing the Trust for Cultural Resources 
and the City on the ground that the 
legislation serves only special inter- 
ests, and therefore is unconstitutional. 
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News Report 


The Trust and the City are currently at- 
tempting to get the case dismissed or 
have the judge issue a summary 
judgment, a decision without trial. 
Considering that its legislation gave 
the Trust powers to override local zon- 
ing and codes, it seems the Dorset 
lawyers have a good point in pressing 
for such an examination. Meanwhile 
the Trust generously decided to sub- 
mit to city zoning and code approvals 
anyway. But considering its legal set- 
up, this entire city approval process 
was a bit of a charade. [SS] 


Matrix design for 
Galveston's Strand 


Even a project as modest as an exhibi- 
tion system can have significant ar- 
chitectural content. The Texas Society 
of Architects recently cited Taft Ar- 
chitects of Houston with special com- 
mendation for the firm's solution to the 
exhibit needs of the Galveston Histori- 
cal Foundation. GHF is one of the or- 
ganizations rehabilitating The Strand, 
Galveston's cast-iron district (P/A, 
Dec. 1976, p. 26) and its exhibit was 
not only to explain activities but also to 
engage citizens in the idea of preser- 
vation and adaptive re-use as a con- 
tinuing process. 

Initially the exhibit was to be in the 
north lobby of the "newest" Strand 
building, the Art Deco Santa Fe Sta- 
tion. A constraint was the anticipated 
renovation of the building by the 
Moody Foundation; this would neces- 
sitate a change of venue by the Histor- 
ical Foundation within a year. (In fact, 
GHF only recently has decided to re- 
locate to the oldest Strand building, 
the 1859 Hendley Building, and again 
has retained Taft Architects for adapt- 
ing the exhibition system to the new 
space.) 

The exhibit was designed to be de- 
mountable and movable. Aside from 
solving the problem of flexibility 
through detailing, the design addi- 
tionally was conceptually open- 
ended, thereby encouraging expan- 
sion and change as the activities of 
GHF developed. The concept was a 
matrix of time versus location. In the 
context of the Santa Fe building, one 
part was a linear spine leading from 
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Exhibit matrix for Santa Fe Building 


The Strand entrance, through the inte- 
rior, and out to the railroad platform. 
This "arcade" had a ragged edge in 
plan both to create nodes denoting a 
particular area of Galveston and to ar- 
ticulate the cross-circulation intersec- 
tion creating the matrix. The cross- 
circulation, underscored by color and 
graphic treatment, is in the form of 
"streets" progressively organized to 
reflect the past, present, and future. 

The system was designed to maxi- 
mize the number of “columns” and 
"lintels" which could be cut from 
standard plywood sheets. The entire 
structure was shop-fabricated and 
painted, trucked to the site, and as- 
sembled with simple hand tools; the 
total cost was $1.92 per sq ft. 


‘Poor man’s’ 
cultural center 


Ten years ago the city of Milwaukee, 
owner of the Pabst Theater, which was 
built in 1895 for the Pabst Brewing 
Company, was seriously consider- 

ing tearing down the venerable but 
under-used Victorian theater. The new 
performing arts center in town surely 
would complete what years of neglect 
had begun on the old hall. But a year 
ago after a $2.5 million renovation, 
people stood in lines out to the street 
to buy tickets for the grand re-opening 
of the theater: a tribute to the mayor 
who led the drive to restore the hall as 
a kind of "poor man's"—or counter- 


Peter Papademetriouu 


culture—performing arts center. 

Mark F. Pfaller Associates of Mil- 
waukee was the architectural firm 
which undertook the restoration. Struc- 
tural systems had to be reinforced and 
new heating and ventilation installed 
as well as decor refurbished—true to 
the period, since Conrad Schmitt 
Studios, a firm of designers, had been 
maintaining files on the Pabst for 
nearly half a century. 

The number of seats were reduced 
from the original 1665 to 1388. Re- 
search took an ample three months, 
and produced one of the major res- 
torations: an exact duplication of the 
canopy, at a cost of $25,000. 


Meryl Olsen 


Milwaukee's Pabst Theater. 


The theater was rebuilt in 1895 after 
it burned down. The architect was Otto 
Strack of Milwaukee who had experi- 
ence designing plants for the Pabst 
brewery but not theaters. However, 
when the hall opened six months after 
groundbreaking, it was an immediate 
Success and was praised by both pa- 
trons and critics. Today it's on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places, and 
restoration money included funds from 
HUD's Open Space Program. 


IAUS celebrates 
tenth anniversary 


The Institute for Architecture and 
Urban Studies, New York, celebrates 
its tenth anniversary this year with a 
series of events beginning with an 
open forum and reception Dec. 12 


and the opening Dec. 15 of an exhibi- 
tion series. An international confer- 
ence will be held in the spring ad- 
dressing the theme "Realism versus 
Formalism." This year the Institute 
launched a three-year educational 
program entitled "Open Plan" which is 
funded by a $357,000 grant from 

the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. The Institute also pub- 
lishes Oppositions, a journal of ar- 
chitectural criticism and theory, and 
October, a journal discussing the arts 
and general culture. Among the Insti- 
tute's programs are a high school in- 
troductory architectural course held 
on weekends and the creation of 647 
experimental living units in Brooklyn 
for the New York State Urban De- 
velopment Corporation. 


Rodale Theatre in former church, Allentown. 


Allentown church 
becomes a theater 


A 75-year-old church and parsonage 
in downtown Allentown, Pa, have be- 
come a 270-seat theater for year- 
round professional productions. 
Brown, Zajacek & Roth of Bethlehem, 
Pa, were architects for the $500,000 
project turning the interior into a cen- 
trally air conditioned and fully sprin- 
kled theater with a proscenium stage 
that can be converted into a thrust 
stage. Interior design was by George 
Werner of Allentown. The Roman- 
esque-style exterior was preserved 
with the exception of a horizontal 
18-in. steel beam arched at one end; 
the beam unifies the two buildings and 
serves as a canopy while relating to 
the architectural theme of the city's 
Hamilton Mall (P/A, April 1974, p. 42). 
The J.I. Rodale Theatre is named after 
the founder of Rodale Press; his 
widow commissioned the project, and 


‘Lucy’ forgets not 
nor is forgotten 


A six-story-high elephant built by an 
enterprising real estate developer in 
1881 on the south New Jersey shore, 
has been moved and restored and 
made into a museum and community 
center. "Lucy's" memories include the 
time she received a U.S. Patent in 
1882; the summer in 1902 when she 
was a beach cottage; her stint around 
1904 when she was a tavern and later 
a bath house. In 1966 she was placed 
on both the state and national Register 
of Historic Landmarks. In 1970, con- 
demned by the building inspector of 
Margate, NJ, Lucy was the center at- 
traction of the Save Lucy Committee 
and moved to a beachfront site two 
blocks south of her original post. With 
$61,750 in federal grants Lucy was 
restored— National Heritage of 
Philadelphia (now John Milner As- 
sociates), a historic preservation firm, 
serving as architects. 


Mixed-use buildings 
in downtown Denver 


An area near a razed urban renewal 
district of downtown Denver began re- 
vitalization when it was re-zoned for 
multiple uses, including residential, to 
preserve a number of notable old 
buildings. Wazee Design & Develop- 
ment and architects Decker & As- 
sociates, both of Denver, took a block 


the city cooperated in the development. of old buildings that once were resi- 


Blake Street Bath & Racquet Club, Denver, 
front view (above) and rear (below) 


dential but had been gutted to make 
warehouses, and turned them into 
nine condominium living units with ad- 
joining commercial space, tennis 
court, and swimming pool with a 
sauna and lounge. Wooden store 
fronts were removed and original cast 
iron columns exposed. The roof was 
insulated; aluminum door and window 
frames installed as well as new plumb- 
ing and heating. The Blake Street Bath 
& Racquet Club was completed for 
$19.32 per sq ft, total construction 
cost. 
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News report 


Chicago Public Library Cultural Center. 


Chicago library 
goes cultural 


The 80-year-old Chicago Public Li- 
brary, designed in the Beaux-Arts 
style by the Boston firm of Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge, architects of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, has for years 
been deemed inadequate for the ex- 
panding needs of the library system, 
and a 1967 report called for demolish- 
ing the building. This fall, after four 
years of extensive renovation, the li- 
brary has re-opened as the Chicago 
Public Library Cultural Center. The 
$12-million project was by architects 
Holabird & Root of Chicago. Included 
was restoration of interior decoration: 
Tiffany-style domes and mosaic mur- 
als. Heating and ventilating systems 
were replaced and air conditioning in- 
stalled; new furnishings and lighting 
were brought in. A new addition ena- 
bled the third- and fourth-floor wings 
of the library to be connected for the 
first time. 

While most of the library functions 
have been relocated, the central li- 
brary, located downtown facing Grant 
Park and Lake Michigan, still houses a 
popular library, children's collection, 
and audiovisual center. A 295-seat 
auditorium has been installed in the 
richly ornamented Grand Army of the 
Republic Civil War Memorial Hall. 

In 1970 an architectural competition 
for the library to find a solution for ex- 
pansion as well as preservation of the 
landmark was won by a joint entry of 
two Wisconsin firms. The winning 
scheme reportedly was not im- 
plemented due to substantial struc- 
tural alterations proposed. 
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F. L. Wright's 
hotel sold 


The Arizona Biltmore in Phoenix, de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright and built 
in 1929, has been sold to the Rostland 
Corporation, a group of Canadian in- 
vestors, which has arrangements with 
Western International Hotels to run the 
property. The purchase price was in 
excess of $20 million. Recently a $5 
million free-standing wing of luxury 
accommodations was added to the 
structure (P/A, Oct. 1975, p. 52). The 
addition was designed by the Frank 
Lloyd Wright Foundation at Taliesin. 


Wright's Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix. 


AQUEDUCT 


SS 


PLANNED CANAL 


Taliesin West 
worried over road 


Proceedings are going forward, al- 
though slowly, for a new road across a 
portion of the property connected with 
Frank Lloyd Wright's Taliesin West 
compound near Scottsdale, Az. The 
road was requested by Herberger En- 
terprises of Scottsdale, which wishes 
more direct access to property be- 
yond the Taliesin land. The Scottsdale 
City Council, approving the de- 
veloper's request a year ago, stipu- 
lated that the road be two-lane—not 
four—as the developer wished. 


The road design has not been es- 
tablished, but a scenic parkway type 
is being considered. Taliesin is al- 
together opposed to encroachment on 
the land, which it leases from the state; 
observing that the property is on the 
National Register of Historic Places. A 
Taliesin statement cites support from 
the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation and the Committee on Historic 
Resources of the American Institute of 
Architects. The present road was 
planned and built by Wright. Final ap- 
proval for the new road must come 
from the State Land Department. 


Seattle center 
in can factory 


Seattle Trade Center. 


The $15-million Seattle Trade Center 
opened this year in the former Amer- 
ican Can Company plant on the wa- 
terfront in downtown Seattle. The 
Center is by Ralph D. Anderson & 
Partners and has a five-story interior 
court created by breaking through the 
floors; 340,000 sq ft of showroom and 
office space were created, and an ad- 
ditional 265,000 sq ft on the renovated 
Pier 69 provided for specialty shops 
and restaurants. James D. Braman 
was the urban planning consultant, 
and the site-use concept and de- 
velopment were coordinated by the 
Waisman Architectural Group. The 
developer is the Seattle Trade Center, 
a closed corporation of developer, 
real estate, architectural, and apparel 
manufacturing and retail concerns. 
[News report continued on page 26] 


DONN Crusader Partition System 


... NOW available with fire retardant FORMICA® mcp wall panels 


DONN... industry leaderin the 
manufacture of integrated interior 
systems, is pleased to announce the 
addition of FORMICA" mcp wall 
panels to our comprehensive line of 
demountable partition systems. 


Versatile and aesthetically pleasing, 
FORMICA” mcp panels, in a wide 
range of wood grain finishes and solid 
colors, are available in 48" and 60" 
widths to coordinate with the contem- 
porary building module. 


Crusader partition installations, over 
carpet or resilient flooring, provide 


total cavity access as well as ease of 
relocation. These features, when com- 
bined with the durable, low mainte- 
nance FORMICA” mcp Panel sys- 
tem, assure an extended partition life 
as well as continued cost savings. 
DONN Crusader Partitions with 
FORMICA® mcp wall panels offer 
these important benefits: 


«e Low Initial Cost 

- Ease of Installation or Relocation 
» Design Flexibility 

e Point Cavity Access 

» Sound Control 


» Fire Safety 
» Attractive Appearance 


» Wide Range of Colors and Wood 
Grain Finishes 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONTACT: 


DONN 


MANUFACTURERS OF CEILING SYSTEMS 
PARTITION SYSTEMS ۰ ACCESS FLOORS 


1000 CROCKER RD. » WESTLAKE, OHIO 44145 
TELEPHONE (216) 871-1000 


IN CANADA: 
735 FORTH LINE RD. ۰ OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
TELEPHONE (416) 845-3883 
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News report 


In perspective 


The chemistry here is good design 
Several visits to the "new" Museum of 
Art and Archaeology at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, prove the build- 
ing to be an excellent instance of 
adaptive reuse. This is the old Chem- 
istry Building on the main, or "Red," 
campus—so called because of its 
quandular plan of red brick buildings 
of the late 19th Century. The exterior 
remains almost exactly as it has ap- 
peared since completion in 1894, with 
tall main tower and a subsidiary tower. 
Art & Archaeology formerly oc- 
cupied the west-end attic space of the 
main building on this campus, Jesse 
Hall. As the art and archaeology col- 
lections grew the collections were 


Yarn factory goes contract 

A 365,000-sq-ft yarn mill on the She- 
tucket River in Taftville, Ct, outside 
Norwich has been taken over by Heli- 
kon, makers of contract office furni- 
ture, which spent $1.5 million purchas- 
ing and renovating the 107-year-old 
buildings. New construction for equiv- 


Photos: Alexandre Georges 
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Helikon executive office (left) and lobby/ showroom (right) reclaimed from a mill. 
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Old Masters Gallery (above); 
exterior of former chemistry building (below). 


alent space would have cost an es- 
timated $3 to $4 million. In charge of 
the retrofit was Helikon's own chief 
designer and vice-president, Robert 
Becker, who created administrative 
offices by partitioning space formerly 
used for storage. Paint 50 layers deep 
(by Becker's count) was sandblasted 


displayed in dispersed quarters. The 
removal of the chemistry department 
made its building available, and St. 
Louis architects Hoffman/Saur & As- 
sociates were asked to plan its reno- 
vation within a budget of $742,000. 

The renovation converted high- 
ceilinged laboratories on the first and 
second floors into exhibition galleries 
and a small auditorium. One of the 
spectacular features is the opening of 
the old entrance corridor into a two- 
story space, crossed by a second- 
floor walkway. 

The generous scale of the old build- 
ing has been exploited to give the 
interior a fresh, contemporary feeling, 
with some walls in warm reds and 
brown, others in off white and cool 
blue-gray. The building has its own 
environmental control systems. It has 
been found by its regular occupants 
and by visitors to work very well as a 
coherent, efficient arrangement of its 
diverse facilities for public exhibition 
and scholarly business. 

Pat Spector, who was the H/S de- 
signer for this project, is now with SRT 
Architects/Planners (Pat L. Spector, 
Donald C. Royse, Andrew J. Trivers) 
formed after the H/S dissolution. SRT 
has continued as consultants for 
this project. The building is now the 
John Pickard building, named for the 
founder of the university's first art 
museum and also founder of the Col- 
lege Art Journal. [George McCue] 


to the first coat; floors were carpeted 
and the carpet extended partially up 
the walls in the corridors. The trussed 
roof of light pine was accentuated by 
lighting fixtures under the beams, 
which reflected the illumination and 
created a soft yellow glow. 

The main building with bell towers is 
700’ x 70’; it makes a perfect wood- 
working/assembly line for the furniture 
fabrication. Originally, a cafeteria was 
planned, but employees said they pre- 
ferred to eat in their own work areas, 
picnic style. Additional space in the 
vast complex of six buildings is leased 
to other concerns. The economy of 
the effort goes unquestioned: "We 
couldn't reproduce that kind of factory 
space for four times the amount we ac- 
tually put into it," said Becker. "And 
the upkeep is nil," added the com- 
pany's business manager, approv- 
ingly. [Ann Carter] 

[News report continued on page 30] 
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THE MANY ADVANTAGES 
OF THE RIGHT CARPET BACKING... 


Woven synthetic primary backings make a better looking carpet because their engineered 
structure puts more yarn in the face. They're 
strong and stable. 

The right synthetic backings, primary 
and secondary, help the installer do a 
better job. They're easy to cut and seam. 
They stay where they're put. Since 
they're synthetic, they won't 
buckle or shrink. 

The right backings make 
cleaning easier. They're not 
affected by water or 
dampness. The carpet can't 
be damaged by over-wetting 
or the ugly brown stains 
which may "wick up" from 
jute backings. 

More than 15 years ago, 
Patchogue Plymouth (a 
division of Amoco Fabrics) 
revolutionized the carpet 
industry by introducing wove 
polypropylene Poly Bac? 
which has become a whole 
family of primary backings 
suitable for any tufted carpet 
made with modern 
sophisticated technology. 
Now there's ActionBac™, an ideal 
secondary backing with a handsome, 
natural appearance and all the qualities " 
which have made synthetics pre-eminent in 
carpet. Today more than 90 per cent of all 5 
have synthetic backings, and Patchogue Plymouth's 
products have become a standard. 2 

Ever had an angry blast from a client about a carpet which buckled or shrank, or provoked 
installers to nasty grumbles, or forced cleaners to explain why the spots didn't come out? 
Specifying the right synthetic backings can avoid 
unhappy surprises. 

After all, the right backings are a framework, like the 
good bone structure of a beautiful woman who keeps her 
looks. So if you'd like to know more about woven 

polypropylene backings, just let us know. The people who 
gender started the whole idea will be glad to tell you all about it. 
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ActlionBac " secondary backing 


Amoco Fabrics Company 
Patchogue Plymouth Division 
550 Interstate North 

Atlanta, Georgia 30339 
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News report continued from page 32 


Union Station, Dallas (above) 
Union Station, St. Louis (below). 


Peter Papademetriou 


Courtesy: city of Dallas 
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Union Station, Los Angeles. 


others; six structures have been ac- 
quired through the revolving fund only 
months after it was established. 

Activities of the Conservancy, which 
has 1200 members, includes revers- 
ing the clearance program for the 
Charter Oak-South Green urban re- 
newal area, which contains 100 build- 
ings, many of Victorian splendor. The 
group also offers a design consultant 
service at $40 per day. It is conduct- 
ing the citywide architectural survey, 
required by law, and has researched 
buildings and nominated areas sub- 
sequently listed on the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places. [Ann Carter] 


Saving America's 
living textbook 


"A textbook of American architecture,” 
is how a study describes railroad sta- 
tions across the United States. The re- 
port, "Reusing Railroad Stations," by 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
New York, discusses as a group the 
rise and fall of 40,000 stations built 
since 1830, of which approximately 
20,000 remain today. Their presence 
in most American city centers— 
stations underused but still presenting 
a stoic dignity—probably has done as 
much as any one kind of building to 
spark the preservation movement. 
Because of the complexities of reuse 
(see p. 58), stations largely remain an 
untried type for recycling. The follow- 
ing examples show the diversity—and 
similarities—of projects in various 
stages of realization. 

Spanish Colonial architecture 
reached a high point in Los Angeles 


Michael Ross 


with the completion in 1934 of Union 
Station, now a National Historic Land- 
mark. Reuse plans will make the build- 
ing a transportation center, including a 
terminal for a proposed people mover 
system, as well as a civic and cultural 
meeting place, shopping and eating 
center, and railroad museum. The 
project has remained at the planning 
stage, pending funding, but the firm of 
Daniel Mann Johnson & Mendenhall, 
which provided the original study, re- 
cently has been selected by the city's 
redevelopment agency for further de- 
sign study of the buildings. 

Neo-Baroque is the rare railroad 
style of the copper-domed station in 
Tacoma, Wa, by Reed & Stem, famous 
as architects of Grand Central Station, 
New York. The Burlington Northern is 
developer, planning to add two wings 
which will contain glass arcades for 
commercial uses. The architects for 
the new work are Seifert Forbes & 
Berry of Tacoma. The historic land- 
mark station, built in 1911, will be the 
focal point of anticipated additional 
preservation development across the 
street as blocks of late 19th-Century 
warehouses are converted to mixed 
uses. The project is awaiting final ap- 
proval pending relocation of a 
planned highway spur. 

The Tulsa Union Depot in Oklahoma 
is in the process of acquiring land- 
mark status. Dedicated in 1931, the 
quasi-armory/Art Deco building is 
owned by the Tulsa Urban Renewal 
Authority, and an option to buy is held 
by developers of the adjacent Williams 
Center. 

In Dallas, Union Station is being 
renovated to open in the spring as the 
Dallas Transportation Terminal, a 
project incorporated in the multi- 
million Re-union development (P/A, 
May 1976, p. 45). The city's architec- 
tural division of the Building Services 
Department is designing the interior 
renovation which will house Amtrak 
and local transportation services on 
the ground floor and offices, restau- 
rants, and shops on the top two floors. 
The exterior is being restored to the 
1914 character as are major interior 
spaces, such as the waiting room with 
its 50-ft-high ceilings. 

The St. Louis Union Station, a 
Romanesque building with obvious 
potential for recycling, once again has 
sparked a developer's interest. A pre- 
[News report continued on page 42] 
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Brushed Chrome is one of four striking FORMICA® brand metallic laminates. All are readily available. 
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Whats different 
about every GE 
decorative outdoor Design. 
lighting system? 
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Now you can have it both ways. 

Choose any General Electric HID lighting 
system and you'll have a luminaire that's not 
only beautiful on the outside, but beautifully 
efficient on the inside. In today's energy- 
conscious environment, that’s a combination 
you can't afford to pass up. 

Style? Whatever type of setting you're 
creating, you'll find a GE lighting system that 
complements it beautifully. There's an exciting 
array of shapes, sizes, colors and light sources 
that will strikingly enhance the mood you want 
your design to convey. 

Look inside, too. Because it's here that a 
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Lieht control. 


GE HID lighting system will really pay off. 
You'll get precise light control, for example. 
More light where you want it — illuminating the 
specific lighting task you have in mind. Sophis- 

ticated optical systems make sure that the 


efficiency of the light sourceis always maximized. 


But light control is only part of the inside 
story. 

Put this advanced optical control together 
with a high-performance ballast design and you 
also get the most efficient lighting system 
available. A remarkably energy-efficient system 
that delivers more light from fewer watts at 
less cost. In a word, beautiful. 
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System efficiency. 


Your settings deserve to be shown in their 
best possible light. And with General Electric's 
beautifully efficient HID outdoor lighting 
systems, they will be. For more information, 
write: General Electric Company, Section 460-714۸۵, 
Hendersonville, N.C. 28739. 


Theres more 
to GE lighting 
than meets the eye 


GENERAL A ELECTRIC 
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vious plan (P/A, May 1974, p. 44), 
launched during economic hard 
times, won few backers. The station 
will be transformed into a hotel, office, 
and commercial complex to be called 
Union Center. The owners are Walter 
Wright of Salt Lake City, known for his 
development of Trolley Square, Bruce 
Paul of Denver, and St. Louis attorney 
Charles Tureen. Project architect, 
planner, and manager is Robert 
Moore. First phase construction will 
include a $5.4-million "turn key" facil- 
ity for Amtrak. The mammoth train 
shed will house such activities as an 
entertainment park and a tennis and 
racquet ball club; a mail handling 
structure will become an atrium office 
building. The terminal itself will be 
converted into a luxury hotel. The cas- 
tlelike building was designed by 
Theodore Link and opened in 1894. 
The hub of new construction and 
preservation activity in Chicago south 
of the Loop is the Dearborn Street sta- 
tion, built in 1883, oldest of Chicago's 
several railroad facilities. To the south 
of the station is the "Dearborn Park" 


town-in-town, first phase of the South 
Loop New Town projected in the com- 
prehensive Chicago 21 recommen- 
dations. To the north of the station is a 
project designated "Printing House 
Row" proposed by a group of Chicago 
architect/developers—John Baird) 
Laurence Booth/Theodore Gaines/ 
Ivan Himmel/Harry Weese—known as 
the South Dearborn Street Renovation 
Association. Low-rise brick structures, 
used for light industry in some cases, 
would be converted into housing 
aimed at the singles and college stu- 
dent market. The Dearborn Street sta- 
tion would be converted into multiple 
uses to add interest and activity: res- 
taurants, a branch library, flower mar- 
ket, sports complex. “Printing House 
Row" is not seen in competition with its 
new town neighbor, but as a “wedge” 
bringing activity from the Loop. 
Following the cessation of train and 
ferry service at the Railroad Maritime 
Terminal in Jersey City, just opposite 
lower Manhattan, the property went to 
the State of New Jersey and plans 
were formulated for a recreational 
park. The design team is led by Ged- 
des Brecher Qualls Cunningham of 
Princeton and includes landscape 


Printing House Row, Chicago 


and site planners Zion & Breen As- 
sociates of Imlaystown, NJ, and trans- 
portation planner Alan M. Voorhees & 
Associates of McLean, Va. A $2.4- 
million federal grant under Title 10 of 
the Economic Development Act paid 
for initial park improvements including 
emergency stabilization repairs on the 
terminal. Future conversion of the ter- 
minal includes a glazed concourse 
between the 1889 station and the 
1914 boat terminal. When completed, 
the buildings will provide a park infor- 
mation center, restaurants, a gala Fes- 
tival Hall for social events, and a boat 
terminal. Consultant on the station is 
Milner Associates of Westchester, Pa, 


Railroad Maritime Terminal, Jersey City 


architectural restoration specialists. 
The New Jersey state agencies in- 
volved are the Division of Buildings 
and Construction, Department of the 
Treasury, and Division of Parks and 


Forestry, Department of Environmental 


Protection 

The Romanesque Union Station, 
Hartford, Ct, designed by Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge and built in 1889, 
was sold by Penn Central to local de- 
veloper Clayton Gengras who in turn 
leased space back to the railroad and 
to other tenants including The Hartford 
Design Group, architects for the sta- 
tion's comprehensive reuse design. 
Work on an individual per-tenant basis 


d7 


has been done, but the major work will 


go out to bid in early 1978. The overall 
plan utilizes the waiting room as a cir- 
culation area with a mezzaninelike 
addition for shops; the "attic" will be 
converted into more office space; and 
one of the train platforms will be turned 
nto a glassed-in restaurant. Funding 
for both the design and construction 
phases has been on an 80-20 basis 
from the Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration—the federal govern- 
ment contributing the major share. 
Matching funds will be furnished by 
the Greater Hartford Transportation 
District and some other grants. Con- 


struction costs are $4.5 million. 


Union Station, Hartford 


Supporters rally to 
Sullivan building 


The Prudential Building (1894—95) in 
Buffalo, NY, designed by Louis Sulli- 
van, has been the center of a mount- 
ing campaign to save the building 
(P/A, June 1977, p. 24; this issue p. 
53). One enthusiast is Sen. Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan (D-NY) who has a per- 
sonal interest in architecture and 
plans to move his office into the build- 
ing. His staff is encouraging other fed- 
eral agencies to lease space and is 
facilitating preservation grant appli- 
[News report continued on page 47] 
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20 new ideas from Nevamar! 
If you think most laminates 


alike look again. mag aaa 


Again this year, the Nevamar® line 
of high-pressure plastic laminates is 
where the new ideas happen, new ideas 
picked with the help of designers all 
across the country. There are 20 in all: 


new ideas in colors, in natural realism, 5 
in surface dimension. And added to the 1 ٩ 9 Y 
exceptional design opportunities offered & 

by the total Nevamar selection, they 

open up surface styling possibilities ^" A 

that go beyond other laminate lines. 1 re / 

Contact Nevamar Marketing, Exxon ax XCT aw 


Chemical Company U.S.A., é 
Odenton, Maryland 2 d M Ha 40 
j 
md ae 


for samples. The new items 
are ready now...ready to 


be the new looks for your new designs. | d i ^ 
EXXON CHEMICAL COMPANY 3 Á 4 
Odenton, Maryland 21113 
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Range of colors 


The Nevamar Solid Color collection 
continues to be the broadest in the 
industry-and now offers you 8 new 
^natural" choices to blend with the 
latest color trends. Included are 


Almond, Butter, Camel, Vanilla,‏ — —— تیا 
Taupe and Burnt Sienna.‏ 


New high 
fidelity woodgrains 


There are four brand new 
additions to the Nevamar offering, 
including two with the special 
waxable, low-luster look and feel 
of Nevamar Natural Finish. Shown 
here are Nara Planked Oak and 
Heritage Walnut, both with Velvet 
Textured finish. Rustic Quartered 
Oak and Hallmark Walnut are the 
Natural Finish woodgrains. The 
pattern fidelity of all four is 
exceptional in both coloring 

and detail. 


Seville...another‏ کم 
Ez Registered Leather‏ 
It's Seville Tipped Leather. And it‏ 
joins Nevamar Cordoba Tipped‏ 
Leather as the only laminate‏ 


leathers offering exact register of 
the dimensional design and 


printed pattern. Incredible realism. 


New patterns, 
textures too 


New to the Nevamar Abstracts and 

Marbles this year are new ideas 

in both pattern and dimension. 

For instance: new Nevamar Batik 

(below), a tone-on-tone abstract 

pattern in three colors...new 

Nevamar Glaze dimensionals 

ES (above), with the look and feel of 

me china...and Nevamar 

EM Stonehenge (above), its marble- 
ES like beauty now accented by 

= Nevamar Slate finish. 
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Holophane lenses. 


nedd X» 


We make over 30 so you'll have the right one 
for any lighting situation. 


There are no pat answers when it comes to lighting. Each 
project has its own set of requirements. That's why Holo- 
phane® offers you more than 30 different lenses. 

We offer the right lens for classroom lighting, store light- 
ing, low glare lighting, wall lighting and dozens of other 
specific applications. 

Every injection-molded clear acrylic Holophane lens de- 


livers tailored light distribution and high efficiency for 
energy-conscious installations. All wrapped up in a very 
attractive package. 

Learn more about energy-efficient lighting solutions from 
your local Holophane representative, consult Sweet's or 
write: Johns-Manville Sales Corp., Holophane Div., Dept. 
PAIIKen-Caryl Ranch, Denver, Colorado 80217. 


JM Johns-Manville 
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News Report continued from page 43 


cations. A task force of business 
leaders—members of the Greater Buf- 
falo Development Foundation—also 
has formed to help locate equity inves- 
tors and potential tenants. At present, 
occupancy is below 20 percent. The 
Prudential owners, United Founders 
Life Insurance Company, bought the 
building for $200,000; further upkeep 
has brought United's investment to 
$700,000—theoretically the asking 
price. Noting that in architecture the 
United States followed European de- 
sign until Sullivan introduced the 
skyscraper, Sen. Moynihan declared: 
"Buffalo has a treasure: of scale, of 
form, and notably of ornamentation. 
Sullivan's Prudential Building is the 
soul of that great city of ours, and 
we're going to save it!" 


Personalities 


Edward McClure has been named 
associate dean for planning of the 
University of Texas School of Architec- 
ture and director of the school's 
Community and Regional Planning 
Program. 

The Association of University Ar- 
chitects has elected the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: Gae P. 
Russo, University of California— 
Berkeley, president; Robert D. Wil- 
son, University of Michigan—Flint, 
vice president; Clifton J. Marshall, 
University of Kentucky, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Kerwin Kettler has been appointed 
academic dean and chairman of the 
New York School of Interior Design's 
design program. 


Calendar 


Through Dec. 4. "A View of California 
Architecture: 1960-1976," La Jolla 
Museum of Contemporary Art, La 
Jolla, Ca. 

Through Jan. 8. “An American Ar- 
chitecture: Its Roots, Growth, and 
Horizons," Milwaukee Art Center. 
Nov. 14-17. "Toward Arcology-Works 
in Progress,” exhibit of work of Cosanti 
Foundation and of its director, Paolo 
Soleri, at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. Subsequent showings: Nov. 
23-26, Student AIA Convention, 
Charleston, SC; Nov. 29-Dec. 2, 


Plymouth State College, Plymouth, 
NH; Dec. 7-9, Conservation De- 
velopment International, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada; Dec. 13-16, Law- 
rence Institute of Technology, South- 
field, Mi. 

Nov. 17-19. Society of American Reg- 
istered Architects national convention, 
Whitehall Hotel, Houston, Tx. Theme: 
Business of Architecture. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 10. Exhibit of winning 
entries in "Playground for All Children" 
competition, sponsored by City of 
New York, at Cooper Union. 

Dec. 1. Deadline for entries in the 
American Plywood Association's 
Plywood Design Awards Program, 
Tacoma, Wa. 

Dec. 1-3. Conference on the design 
and planning of psychiatric facilities, 
sponsored by The Design Department 
and the Psychiatric Institutes of Amer- 
ica, Hyatt Regency Hotel, Washington, 
DC. 

Dec. 1-3. Conference on "Old and 
New Architecture: Design Relation- 
ship," cosponsored by the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation and the 
Washington, DC chapters of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects and the So- 
ciety of Architectural Historians. 

Dec. 1—23. Exhibit of Charles Pollock 
sculptures and drawings sponsored 
by Thonet Industries, at their New York 
showroom in the Decorative Arts 
Center. Subsequent exhibits: Jan. 
18-31, Thonet showroom, Dallas 
World Trade Center; Mar. 16-31. 
Thonet Showroom, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. 

Dec. 7-9. Workshop on developing an 
accessible campus for the handi- 
capped, sponsored by the National 
Center for a Barrier Free Environment 
and the Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of Universities and Col- 
leges, New Orleans. 

Jan. 16-19: First International Sym- 
posium on Community Crime Preven- 
tion, sponsored by the National Crime 
Prevention Association, El Paso, Tx. 
Jan. 22-25. National Association of 
Home Builders annual convention/ 
exposition, Dallas Convention Center. 
Jan. 22-26. International Concrete & 
Aggregates Show, Las Vegas, Nv. 
Mar. 9-11. National Home Improve- 
ment Council convention, Atlanta. 
Mar. 16-18. Second National Passive 
Solar Heating and Cooling Confer- 
ence and Workshop, sponsored by 
the Mid-Atlantic Solar Energy Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


LJ 
for precise 
light control. 

Here are five of our most popular 
lenses. Each is the finest available 
for its respective task. Plus, S. 
each is injection-molded مره مرخ‎ 
of clear acrylic for 


strength and 
efficiency. 


Refractive Grid'" (8224) 
low-glare lens reduces high 
angle brightness up to 70%, 
over cone prism lenses. 

Features excellent light 
utilization. 


Wall-Lite™ (6044) lens 
provides uniform 

illumination for vertical surfaces 
from a single fluorescent 
lamp. 


Prismawrap™ = 
(7100 series) lenses use six different 
prisms to redirect glare rays into 
useful zones. Excellent light utiliza- 
tion and very wide 

spacing ratios. 
Good for use 
in schools. 


Percepta” (6200) 
is a wraparound lens that features 

special twin-beam light distribution 
to control veiling reflections. 
Excellent for class- 
rooms and offices. 


Dropped Prismatic 
(7270) lens is ideal for stores. The 
sparkling lens says: "We're open.” 


Circle No. 362, on Reader Service Card 
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1 Minneapolis/St. Paul—Two restoration 
projects are underway in this architecturally 
progressive area: (a) the St. Anthony Main 
development along the Mississippi River is in 
construction, converting several 19th-Century 
manufacturing buildings into a variety of retail 
establishments. The architect is Benjamin 
Thompson & Associates of Cambridge, Ma, the 
same firm that worked on the acclaimed Faneuil 
Hall Markets restoration in Boston (P/A, Oct. 
1976, p. 35). (b) "Panama Flats" in St. Paulisa 
luxury condominium project that will include the 
restoration of 10 residential units dating from 
1886 along with construction of 24 new units. 
Architect is the Hill District Design Company. 
The restored units will have options for solar 
heating. Models will be ready by January. 


2 American Stock Exchange— The Ehren- 
krantz Group of New York is architect for an al- 
teration of the American Stock Exchange trad- 
ing floor in which tiered booths for the 112 
member firms will be replaced by booths on 
newly constructed balconies, one story high, 
supported by columns along the north and 
south walls. Scheduled for completion in late 
summer, the project budget is $2.5 million. 


3 Old Post Office —Funding of $18 million and 
congressional approval have been secured for 
the re-use of the Old Post Office in Washington, 
DC. Construction is expected to begin in the fall 
of 1978, and completion is due in mid-1980. The 
joint venture of McCaughy, Marshall & McMillan, 
Arthur Cotton Moore/Associates, Associated 
Space Design, and Stewart Daniel Hoban & As- 
sociates of Washington, DC is the winning 
architectural/engineering concern selected 
through competition (P/A, Aug. 1977, p. 44). 
The project gives the General Services Ad- 
ministration a precedent-setting problem: how 
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to handle the leasing of commercial space in a 
federal building. Ways are being explored. 


4 Palm Beach Biltmore—The 51-year-old 
Biltmore hotel in Palm Beach, FI, is under reno- 
vation to convert the building into 128 con- 
dominium units of 26 different apartment types 
including one of 6229 sq ft with its own private 
gardens and elevator. Lawrence-Irwin Char- 
tered Architects of Palm Beach are architects; 
Harte Biltmore Limited, the owner/developer. 
The Spanish style exterior will be maintained, 
but the interior will be completely renovated. 
Shown is a unit in what once was the hotel din- 
ing room with vaulted ceiling. 


5 Puerto Rican Traveling Theater—Conver- 
sion of an 80-year-old firehouse in New York into 
a 200-seat theater has been planned by the ar- 
chitectural firm Peter Blake & Brian Smith of 
New York. Removal of one floor of the existing 
structure, designed by Napoleon Le Brun, will 
leave a 28-ft-high space to accommodate the 
open stage, raked orchestra, and balcony. 
Funding for the theater is provided by a chal- 
lenge grant from the National Endowment for 
the Arts. Construction is expected to begin 
when matching funds are secured. 


Ann Carter 


6 Troy Shopping Mall—The Frear Cash 
Bazaar built in 1895, Troy, NY, as a department 
store is being restored into a multi-level store of 
boutiques around a skylit interior court. Private 
developer Carl Grimm is backing the renovation 
and is building an additional 130,000 sq ft of c 
new shopping space. The city of Troy is building PLE 

a 550-car parking garage and a glass-enclosed ~ 
multi-use space. The entire complex is by ar- 

chitects Elbasani Logan Severin Freeman of 

New York, and associated architects Harrison & 

Mero of Troy. 
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Introduction 


Is preservation pop? 


Just how far has the idea of historic preservation 
come in the United States? Is it still only the 
domain of a few, or is ita truly popular concept? 


There was a time, not too long ago, when ideas about his- 
toric preservation in this country did not extend much be- 
yond an occasional thought for a particular isolated site or 
structure. Other than a handful of individuals who worried 
about a few historically important battlefields, imposing 
public buildings, and houses of the rich, little concern was 
given to preservation. 

Until quite recently, the idea of historic preservation 
could not have been considered part of the mainstream of 
popular thinking. And even if it is now, there could be prob- 
lems in that, too. In a recent New Yorker article, Calvin Tril- 
lin discusses the current proliferation of "old town" rejuve- 
nations across America. He tells how "we traveling people 
accepted them .. . at first marveling at their presence, and 
then grumbling that they all looked alike." The problem is 
pinpointed when he quotes Andrew Kopkind's prediction 
in the Real Paper that the Boston waterfront may some day 
be "one vast stack of exposed bricks, a forest of butcher 
block, a jungle of asparagus ferns." 

However, there still may be a question of whether the 
idea of historic preservation has taken hold of the popular 
mind. After all, the $17.5 million Congress appropriated in 
1977 under the National Historic Preservation Act for 
community preservation programs was only about as 
much as it costs to build four miles of interstate highway. It 
was only five years ago that the Chicago Stock Exchange 
(p. 62) was demolished to make way for a (subsequently 
troubled) new office tower. This year, even with new fed- 
eral legislation designed to help protect historic proper- 
ties, Cincinnati's Albee Theater was demolished. It was 
listed on the National Register of Historic Places as "one of 
the few surviving opulent cinema palaces in the United 
States." And, if New York's Museum of Modern Art has its 
way, many of the old low-scale buildings on its side of 53rd 
Street, which contribute to the special ambience of the 
block, will come down to make way for MOMA's museum 
expansion and new residential tower (P/A, Sept. 1977, p. 
7). Sadly, though, these problems and those of the 11 en- 
dangered structures discussed on the following five 


Main Street America: Washington St, Medina, Ohio. Photo: Dodge Trucks. 


pages represent only a small handful of the problems still 
facing preservationists. 

But even while the destruction continues, there are en- 
couraging signs for a bright future of historic preservation 
that seem to indicate that the tide has turned. A recent P/A 
survey revealed that 87.6 percent of the nation's private 
architecture firms will be involved in remodeling projects 
during 1977—78. In addition, the firms sampled report that 
over one-third of their total volume will be concerned with 
remodeling projects, as compared with only one-fifth in 
1975. Another encouraging sign can be seen in the 
phenomenal growth in membership of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, which has now grown to 116,000 
from only 50,000 as recently as mid-1974. 

There are encouraging signs in Congress, too. If the 
federal government cannot appropriate enough funds 
needed for preservation, it seems it can enact legislation 
to further the cause. Three new laws of 1976 and one of 
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Introduction 


1977 are of great significance to preservation. Together, 
these laws give new and much-needed strength to pres- 
ervation efforts by authorizing new sources of income and 
higher levels of spending. They also give added incen- 
tives to retain old buildings and discourage demolition. 

In 1976 an amendment to the National Historic Preserva- 
tion Act and the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
established a new National Historic Preservation Fund in 
the U.S. Treasury. The fund's income, which will come 
from sales and leases of Outer Continental Shelf oil and 
gas rights, will be used as the source for the matching 
grants to the states, which previously came from general 
Treasury revenues. The law also authorizes higher levels 
of matching grants—$ 100 million annually for fiscal years 


tural significance and convert them into federal office 
space. It requires the GSA to use space in such buildings 
unless the use "would not prove feasible and prudent 
compared with available alternatives." Significantly, the 
law does not limit itself only to buildings listed or eligible 
for listing on the National Register. 

This year, the Public Works Employment Act provided 
$4 billion to continue and expand the emergency public 
works program begun in 1976 to generate employment 
through federally funded construction and renovation 
projects. The law could provide a great boost to preserva- 
tion since it allows 100 percent federal funding for locally 
initiated public works projects concerned with the repair or 
renovation of such structures as municipal offices, court- 
houses, libraries, schools, museums, and play facilities. 

Even with these encouraging signs and new laws, there 
still remains the question of whether or not the concept of 


Washington St in Medina, Ohio, is the setting for a national advertising campaign for Dodge Trucks currently appearing in major newsweeklies 


1978 and 1979 vs. $24 million for 1977—but whether ap- 
propriations will be made at those levels (they were not for 
1977) is another question. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1976 is designed to aid in the 
protection of historic properties through disallowing an in- 
come deduction to an owner of a certified historic struc- 
ture for its demolition, or for any losses incurred because 
of its demolition. However, as William Lebovich of the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places has recently pointed out 
to P/A, "the property owner can capitalize the demolition 
costs, thereby reducing his taxable profit when the new 
building is sold." On the other hand, the law allows fast 
write-offs for the costs of rehabilitating certified historic 
structures, while at the same time it prohibits use of the 
accelerated method of depreciation for any property on or 
partly on a site once occupied by such a structure. 

The Public Buildings Cooperative Use Act of 1976 au- 
thorizes the General Services Administration to lease or 
purchase and rejuvenate buildings of historic or architec- 
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historic preservation has finally taken hold of the popular 
imagination. The history of preservation law began in this 
country in 1906 with the passage of the Antiquities Act. Its 
growth has been slow, but the concept of preservation has 
endured over the years. Its increasing strength is surely 
evidence that it is representative of the popular will, since 
no idea that is not can succeed for very long under a rep- 
resentative government. 

You need not read the laws for proof of this point. You 
can look instead at something that has nothing to do with 
preservation law. You can look at something close to the 
heart of every American—his personal motor vehicle and 
the methods used to sell it to him. Look at the picture on 
this page. It is used in a current national advertisement for 
Dodge trucks. The vehicles parked on that street are not 
Cadillac Sevilles for the few; they're trucks. And if you 
don' think Detroit knew what it was doing by putting those 
trucks on that street then you don't know where America's 
head is at. [David Morton] 


Endangered buildings 


Eleventh 
hour 


Pension Building, Washington, DC (above). Prudential Building, Buffalo, NY (below) 


The historic preservation movement 
gains momentum daily, but important 
public and private buildings of the 
past still must fight for their survival. 


Pension Building 


The danger to the Pension Building at 
Judiciary Square in Washington, DC, is its 
imminent lack of a use. The building, de- 
signed in 1882 by Montgomery C. Meigs, 
is now occupied by the District of Colum- 
bia courts. They are scheduled to move to 
new quarters in about another year and 
when they do the building will become 
surplus property to be disposed of by the 
General Services Administration. Don't 
Tear It Down, a local preservation group, 
believes that the National Register building 
may actually be demolished in favor of 
new development. 

There is one ray of sunshine, however, a 
proposal for a National Museum of the 
Building Arts. A year-long study by ar- 
chitecture critic Wolf Von Eckardt is nearly 
complete. His scheme for recycling the 
building as a museum would be ideal be- 
cause the building is basically a huge 
court surrounded by four levels of gal- 
leries. The skylighted roof is supported by 
eight massive 75-ft-high columns. The AIA 
had a party there during its 1974 annual 
convention in Washington. 

The problem is an economic one. Who 
will fund the proposed museum? It could 
be a part of the Smithsonian Institution, but 
given their current monetary difficulties 
with Congress, that is not a certainty 


Prudential 
(Guaranty) Building 


The Prudential (Guaranty) Building in Buf- 

falo, NY, by Adler & Sullivan, was com- E: 
pleted in 1895 and has been called "the - 
first formal skyscraper in the world." That, 5 
however, has not been enough to pay the 5 
rent. The 13-story building suffered a g 
$300,000 fire in 1973 shortly after it had & 
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Endangered buildings 


been offered for sale for $1 with a lease 
commitment of $1.25 million over 12 years. 
It languished until last April when United 
Founders Life Insurance Company of 
Oklahoma City acquired it under a mort- 
gage foreclosure. 

United Founders Life immediately in- 
quired about the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in securing a demolition permit, and 
preservationists rallied. The building is 
protected by a local preservation ordi- 
nance, and after the city took a strong 
interest in its future, the owners backed 
down. They are now willing to sell the Na- 
tional Historic Landmark to someone will- 
ing to preserve it. They have hired a local 
attorney to assist with the building's pres- 
ervation, and preservationists report that 
several developers from outside the area 
have expressed interest in the structure. 


Olmsted home 


Fairsted, the home and office of landscape 
architect Frederick Law Olmsted in Brook- 
line, Ma, is for sale. The entire property in- 
cluding the land and buildings as well as 
the drawings, photographs, and records of 
the Olmsted firm from the 1850s to the 
present day is being offered by the firm's 
current owner. Olmsted's personal and 
professional papers are in the Library of 
Congress, and together with the material 
at Fairsted they constitute the single most 
important source of information on the his- 
tory of environmental design in the U.S 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) has 
offered one solution; he introduced legisla- 
tion that would make Fairsted a National 
Historic Site under the control of the Na- 
tional Park Service. It is currently a Na- 
tional Historic Landmark, but a private 
owner may dispose property at any time. 
Fairsted was built in 1810. The Greek 
Revival farmhouse and barn had extensive 
additions after Olmsted moved there from 
New York City in 1874. The documents are 
kept in a large vault, but archivists are 
concerned that they are deteriorating 


Florida State Capitol 


The State Capitol in Tallahassee, Fl, is 
one of the oldest operating Capitols in the 
United States. The Greek Revival structure 
was completed in 1845 and there were 
major alterations in 1902, 1923,.1936, and 
1947. Because of the increasing need for 
more space, the state decided a decade 
ago to build a new Capitol. Edward Durrell 
Stone was commissioned and his $43- 
million, 22-story edifice is nearly complete. 
The new building almost literally touches 
the old one, which was to have been de- 
molished. Preservationists had objected to 
its demolition, but there was little real con- 
cern until the new building was finished. At 
a hearing in April, the Florida Cabinet, over 
the opposition of Governor Reubin Askew 
and his education commissioner, formally 
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Photo: Florida News Bureau 


Photo: Carleton Knight 


endorsed a plan that would preserve the 
Capitol as it was in 1923. Secretary of 
State Bruce Smathers led the support 
There is a legitimate question, when a 
building has grown with the times, as to 
which period should be preserved. Ex- 
perts agreed that the 1923 plan would do 
the least harm to the architectural fabric of 
the National Register building. The Florida 
legislature, which is split on the issue- 
(the Senate favors restoration, the House is 
opposed), recessed for the year without 
deciding the issue. Thus the building will 
be around until next year at least. 


First Baptist Church, 
Richmond 


“Arguing with doctors is like arguing with 
God," says Calder Loth of the Virginia His- 
toric Landmarks Commission. "They're 
saying, 'We're saving lives and need the 
space.' " The space they say they need in 
Richmond is now occupied by Thomas U 
Walter's old First Baptist Church (1839- 
41). The Greek Revival church in down- 
town is surrounded by buildings occupied 
by the Medical College of Virginia, part of 
the Virginia Commonwealth University. 

Therein lies the problem. A year ago, 
Virginia Governor Mills E. Godwin, Jr., Is- 
sued an executive order protecting state- 
owned landmarks and specifically includ- 
ing the church. The university wants to 
construct a new $18 million health educa- 
tion building there and has so far refused 
to comply with the order, which requires all 
plans to be submitted to the landmarks 
commission for review. 

Preservationists have suggested an al- 
ternate site but the university feels com- 
pelled to proceed with its original plans 
since they have spent so much money 
($750,000) already. Writing in the univer- 
sity newspaper, Edwin Slipek said, "Some 
would argue that it is better to admit a 
$750,000 mistake than to commit an $18 
million act of urban vandalism." The state 
legislature has yet to appropriate money 
for construction, and that is all that is sav- 
ing the National Register church now. 


City of Paris store 


The City of Paris Building on San Francis- 
co's Union Square is one of America's 
most endangered landmarks. Built in 
1896, it survived the great earthquake and 
fire of 1906, and it was in use as a depart- 
ment store until recently. Neiman-Marcus, 
the Texas retailer, announced several 
years ago, however, that it wanted to de- 
molish the building and replace it with a 
new store. With the apparent loss of the 
Fitzhugh Building (1920), diagonally across 
the square, to Saks Fifth Avenue for a new 
store, preservationists led by the Citizens 
Committee to Preserve the City of Paris 
Building are ready to fight. 

The National Register property is per- 
haps best known for its six-story central 
rotunda topped by an art glass dome. The 
original building was designed by Clinton 


Day and altered and enlarged by Arthur 
Brown, Jr. Neiman-Marcus had hired John 
Carl Warnecke to design the new store, 
but dropped him earlier this year in favor of 
Philip Johnson, who was reportedly more 
in favor of preservation. Johnson's plan, 
announced this summer, left preser- 
vationists aghast. He would dismantle the 
dome and rotunda and reassemble them 
behind a glass wall at the corner entrance 
to the new store. Architectural critic John 
Pastier likened that to "Saving the vocal 
cords of a soprano while killing off the rest 
of the body because it is deemed undis- 
tinguished." 


D and F Tower 


The 330-ft Daniels & Fisher Tower is all that 
remains of the historic D&F Department 


Photos: Carleton Knight III 


D and F Tower, Denver, Co (above); City of Paris rotunda, San Francisco, Ca (below) 
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Store (1911) in Denver. Under urban re- 
newal, the two wings of the tower were 
demolished (one in the dead of the night) 
in 1970-71. The tower was apparently 
spared because it was a downtown land- 
mark. As is the case with so many urban 
renewal projects around the country, the 
land is still vacant. The tower alone is 
hardly viable economically; it is 40 ft 
square with a central elevator core 

In recent years the 21-story tower has 
been the subject of extensive preservation 
litigation, most of it favorable to. preserva- 
tion. The Denver Urban Renewal Authority 
was sued by the state historic preservation 
officer who challenged DURA's plans for 
development. The tower is listed in the Na- 
tional Register and HUD funds were to be 
used. The agency has now agreed to fol- 
low the proper procedures and has offered 
the tower and adjacent land as a package 
to interested developers 


United States Capitol 


The U.S. Congress is particularly good at 
one thing—putting off decisions. That is 
exactly what has happened every year 
with proposals to extend or restore the 
West Front of the U.S. Capitol. In July, the 
decision was delayed one more year, after 
the House of Representatives had nar- 
rowly approved the extension and the 
Senate had overwhelmingly rejected it 

The extension would cover over the last 
remaining visible original fabric of the 
177-year-old Capitol. The wall in the center 
section would be brought forward about 
22 ft while the adjacent areas on the sides 
would be extended about 60 ft, filling in 
courtyards. The terraces designed by 
Frederick Law Olmsted would be affected. 
There seems to be no question that some- 
thing needs to be done to preserve the 
crumbling wall (it is now held up by wood 
bracing). Many, including the AIA, believe 
the wall can be restored, but the congres- 
sional leadership sees the extension as a 
way of gaining space. 


Union Terminal, 
Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati Union Terminal by Fell- 
heimer & Wagner, completed in 1933, was 
the last great American railroad station 
The Art Deco structure costs $8.6 mil- 
lion. With the decline in railroad passenger 
traffic the terminal fell into disuse and was 
finally abandoned in 1972. Later the termi- 
nal's 400-ft-long concourse was demol- 
ished (the Winold Reiss/Pierre Bourdelle 
murals that lined the concourse were 
reinstalled at the Cincinnati airport). 
Overthe last several years a number of 
innovative ideas have been suggested for 
the terminal's reuse. New York City ar- 
chitects Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer As- 
sociates redesigned the upper levels of 
the National Register property as a school 
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United States Capitol, Washington, DC (above); Union Terminal, Cincinnati, Oh (below). 


Photo: David Morton 


Photos: Courtesy Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates 


for the creative arts. The lower level was to 
become a bus storage and maintenance 
facility. This imaginative plan died after 
more than a year of extended debate (in 
which cost went from $18 to $24 million). 

A year ago, the city, which bought the 
terminal for $1 million from its railroad 
owners, offered it to a sympathetic de- 
veloper for $1 per year. There were several 
proposals but the city selected one called 
"Oz," a recreational mall. Some preser- 
vationists who were opposed to the 
school/garage have enthusiastically en- 
dorsed this idea, but the yellow brick road 
appears to be a very long one 


Taliesin East 


The rolling hills that surround Frank Lloyd 
Wright's Taliesin East (1925) in Spring 
Green, Wi, are part of what makes the 
property beautiful as well as threatened 
The buildings, on 700 lush green acres, 
are in use only three months of the year 
and in some disrepair. The land is heavily 
taxed, and as development pressures in- 
crease, the taxes are bound to go even 
higher. Right now there is an unusual al- 
liance between the neighboring farmers 
and the architects; the farmers, who make 
up the zoning commission, are not in- 
terested in higher values for their land (and 
higher taxes) and thus are trying to keep 
the open space. But the day will come 
when the pressure is too intense 

According to the Wright Foundation's 
Charles Montooth, consideration is being 
given to finding ways to increase the use of 
the property, perhaps in conjunction with 
another group. They are also considering 
opening the National Historic Landmark to 
the public regularly (it has been partially 
open on occasion) and charging an ad- 
mission fee that would help fund restora- 
tion. They also hope to interest a founda- 
tion in underwriting the $75,000 cost of 
restoring the 1896 windmill. 


LA Central Library 


It appears now that the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Library will be saved, but there are 
serious doubts about how it will look. De- 
signed by Bertram Goodhue and com- 
pleted in 1926, the structure has a central 
tower with a glazed tile, pyramid-shaped 
roof. It is one of the finest buildings in 
Southern California, and it is listed in the 
National Register. 

In spite of this, the city has been dis- 
cussing its demolition for the last ten years 
One proposal was to build a new library 
elsewhere and sell the downtown site for 
development. Architect Charles Luckman, 
whose Ogden Development Corporation 
proposed a 62-story tower on the library 
site in 1971, was commissioned to study 
the matter. His 1976 report said that res- 
toration and expansion of the library was 
"impractical" and would cost $38 million. 
After the City Council rejected this view 
and asked that a report be submitted from 
another source, Luckman offered his serv- 
ices at no extra cost. One city councilman 


referred to this as "an intellectual conflict 
of interest," but Luckman's offer was ac- 
cepted. He apparently got religion; his 
1977 report said that the same plan for 
restoration and expansion made economic 
sense and would cost $22 million. The plan 
would remove the east wing and add 
banks of escalators to the domed central 
rotunda. Questions were also raised about 
the textures and details in the additions, 
but the plan was approved by the City 
Council in June, and in August the Los 
Angeles Redevelopment Agency agreed 
to finance the project with tax increment 
funds from the neighboring Bunker Hill 
urban renewal project. Under Luckman's 
scheme, the total space would be in- 
creased from 162,000 sq ft to 195,000 sq ft 
by a new basement and new wings. 


[Carleton Knight III] 


Taliesin East, Spring Green, Wi (below); Los Angeles Central Library, Ca (above) 
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Union Station, Washington, DC 


A terminal case? 


In the 1960s it seemed like a good idea 

to convert Washington's old, magnificent 
Union Station into a new visitor center. 
Restored, it has never had a fair test. 


In 1968 Congress approved a plan to con- 
vert Washington, DC's Union Station into a 
National Visitor Center. Five years later, at 
the groundbreaking of the project, Interior 
Secretary Rogers Morton called it "A 
showcase for all America." After years of 
delays, construction strikes, lawsuits, 
counter lawsuits, cost overruns, and inves- 
tigations by the AIA, the Justice Depart- 
ment, and even the FBI (P/A, July 1976, p. 
24; Sept. 1977, p. 21; also restoration ar- 
chitect Mardirosian's letter of Sept. 29, 
1977 reprinted in the "Views" section of 
this issue). The new Visitor Center opened 
last July in time for the Bicentennial cele- 
brations. Whether or not it is a "showcase" 
depends on one's point of view. 

To most people the 120' x 50' hole for 
audiovisual presentations that was cut in 
the middle of the floor of the ten-story-high 
barrel-vaulted main waiting room is the 
worst part. Others are upset by the ampu- 
tation (for a parking garage entrance 
ramp) of the once 760-ft-long concourse 
that stretches under a graceful arched 
vault across the back of the station. Amtrak 
is probably the most upset of all, since it 
had wanted to return its business to the 
terminal even before the Visitor Center 
conversion was completed. 

Union Station was designed by Daniel 
H. Burnham and completed in 1908 as one 
of the first major structures following the 
rash of enthusiasm for Roman Beaux-Arts 
architecture popularized by Chicago's 
1893 Columbian Exposition. With little 
modesty, Burnham spoke of his station as 
being "so planned as to make this station 
superior to any structure ever erected for 
railway purpose." If the station is not actu- 
ally superior to the great stations built 
around its time (St. Louis's Union Station, 
New York's Pennsylvania Station and 
Grand Central Terminal), it is certainly very 
much on equal footing. Its "entrance log- 
gia, the main waiting room and the con- 


In Washington DC's Union Station (above), the old ticket booth area is now the Hall of States 
(facing page); the former waiting room (below) has information service and audiovisual shows. 


Photos: Robert C. Lautman 
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Union Station 


course . . . are among Washington's truly 
monumental interior spaces,” notes the 
AIA Guide to the Architecture of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The problem with Union Station now, 
though, is that it is neither a train station 
nor an adequate visitor center. How it got 
that way is a long and extremely complex 
story. Briefly, the events leading up to it go 
something like this: 

In the mid-1960s when the rail pas- 
senger business had bottomed out and 
seemed to have no future, the railroad 
companies that owned Union Station pro- 
posed to tear it down and redevelop with à 
new office building its choice site close to 
the Capitol. This scheme came only shortly 
after the demolition of New York's Pennsyl- 
vania Station, and perservationists were 
ready to challenge it. 

Several proposals were made to save 
the building, but the one that seemed most 
workable at the time, which was ultimately 
approved, was presented by a committee 
headed by former Interior Secretary Stuart 
Udall. It called for a $16 million investment 
by the owners to convert the station into à 
national visitors center and build a 4000- 
car parking garage in the back over the 
tracks. A new and much smaller train sta- 
tion would be built at the lower level of the 
garage. It would be financed partly with 
money from Washington's subway system, 
which would rent the west end of the 
basement of the old terminal. When this lu- 
crative, functioning complex was finished 
and ready to make money through its con- 
cessions and parking, the federal govern- 
ment would rent it for about $3.5 million 
annually for 25 years, and at the end of the 
lease would have the option to buy it for 
one dollar. It was not to cost the people of 
America one cent. To date, the project has 
cost $42 million: $20 million from the Na- 
tional Park Service, $6 million from the fed- 
eral Mass Transit Authority, and $16 million 
from the railroads, according to The Wash- 
ington Post. 

The original plan was that the visitor 
center, railroad station, and parking ga- 
rage were to become one huge "inter- 
modal" complex where thousands of vis- 
itors arriving by car, train, subway from the 
city and airport, commuter trains, buses 
and tourmobiles would filter through the 
complex for information about Washington 
and the U.S. All of this was planned before 
Penn Central Railroad, an owning partner 
in the station, went bankrupt. It was before 
the success of the Metroliner project and 
the later creation of Amtrak, before inflation 
and recession, the establishment of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, and the 
energy crunch. 

The project went ahead and conversion 
of the old station was completed, but as of 
June 1976 construction was stopped on 
the parking garage because of an ex- 
pected $4.9 million cost overrun. Now, 
without even the 950 parking spaces that 
were in construction out of the 4000 
planned, there is no parking at all available 
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Model (above) shows the one-fourth portion of the new parking garage that Was In construction over 
new station until work was stopped. Old train concourse (below) is now dining and exhibit space. 


at the center (the previously existing park- 
ing had been removed to clear the way for 
a ramp leading to the new garage). With- 
out parking, the future of the entire com- 
plex comes into serious question; it cannot 
function as a visitor center, and it certainly 
cannot operate as an "intermodal" or any 
other kind of transportation center 

The logical move now seems for Amtrak 
to move back into the station and vacate 
its small "shed" under the unfinished ga- 
rage. That new station was only intended 
to accommodate a few passengers until 
the passenger business was phased out, 
at which time it would then function only for 
the freight operation. Amtrak would like to 
move back to Union Station, and there is 
talk in Washington now that the ticket- 
purchase function may at least return to 
the west wing, where ticket offices remain 
That would be an easy move, and it would 
certainly bring some much-needed activity 
into the visitor center. If the railroad were to 
reoccupy all of the old building, the move 
would be a little more difficult, but not 
much more. 

The hole in the middle of the main wait- 
ing room floor could always be covered, 
says Aram Mardirosian of the Potomac 
Group, which was called in to restore and 
refurbish the building in place of Seymour 
Auerbach, the original architect for the en- 
tire project, who is now responsible only 
for the parking garage, the new station, 
and the earlier permanent changes to the 
old station (P/A, July 1976, p. 24; Sept 
1977, p. 21). The demolished east and 
west wings of the concourse could not be 
rebuilt, and something would have to be 
done about the unfinished parking garage 
and ramps leading to it. 

Mardirosian's work in the old station has 
been sensitive and intelligent; the building 
has been cleaned and restored inside and 
out, and everything added to the interior 
has been made of a (deceptively) tempo- 
rary nature, partly due to budget concerns, 
but also so it could be easily removed later 
if desired. But is it Mardirosian's work? Au- 
erbach claims it is not, that Mardirosian 
used his design ideas without giving him 
credit. Mardirosian claims otherwise. 

Whatever the truth, it bears little on the 
problems of the complex today. Until 
something is done for it, the center will be 
of little use to anyone. It is sad that some- 
thing that seemed like such a good idea in 
the 1960s has turned so sour in the 1970s. 
But even though its wings have been 
clipped, we can be grateful that Union Sta- 
tionhas been saved. Allitneedsnowis areal 
use. [David Morton] 


The Presidential waiting room (top) has been 
repainted with yellow walls; white moulding 
matches the coffered ceiling. The new 

National Bookstore was not part of the overall 
Visitors Center scheme; it was designed by 
Hartman-Cox Architects for the Parks and 
History Association of the National Park Service 
The bookshelves are red, but painted black on 
the outsides. The audiovisual show (right) is in 
the "hole" in the middle of the main waiting room 
floor, which was to lead to another, lower level 


Update 

After this article was written, The 
Washington Post announced on 
Oct. 6 that the secretaries of Trans- 
portation and Interior have decided 
that two-thirds of Union Station will 
be returned to transportation pur- 
poses, and the rest will remain a vis- 
itors center. The newspaper noted 
that the National Visitor Center 
would continue to occupy the cen- 
tral area in the old building; that is, 
as shown in plan, facing page, 6, 
12, 13, 14. The rest of the building 
would be reconstructed for ticket- 
ing, baggage handling, and other 
railroad purposes. 
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Old Stock Exchange Trading Room, Chicago 


Out of time, 
out of place 


Donald Hoffmann 


When Adler & Sullivan's famous Stock 
Exchange was torn down, two key 
remains were salvaged—the arch and 
the trading room. A critical review 
assesses the merits of its preservation. 


Editor's note: In the interest of the con- 
cerns we are addressing in this issue 
about the pitfalls that well-intended pres- 
ervation, reconstruction, and remodeling 
efforts may encounter, we are running the 
following critique by architectural historian 
Donald Hoffmann, which appeared in the 
Kansas City Star. While we endorse efforts 
to save our past architectural heritage, 
even if only in bits and pieces, such efforts 
are not without painful side effects. The 
danger of ludicrous juxtapositions or inap- 
propriate placements of such fragments is 
ever present. The preservation of our ar- 
chitectural heritage must be approached 
with an understanding that bits and pieces 
cannot be taken out of time and place, 
given some polishing or mending and still 
have the same kind of meaning for us that 
they once had. Architecture benefits from 
growing old gracefully and integrally with 
the everyday life that goes on around it. 
We all know too well, however, that this 
possibility does not occur too often —and 
unfortunately not with Adler & Sullivan's 
old Stock Exchange in Chicago. 

In this particular situation P/A itself is 
torn. The trading room has not been visible 
since a 1940s remodeling job blocked 
windows, concealed Louis Sullivan's sten- 
ciling with a hung ceiling, painted or 
boarded over the glass skylights, removed 
the mahogany wainscoting and divided up 
the approximately 63' x 97' space with 
partitions. The decision by the Art Institute 
of Chicago that it was necessary not only 
to save this room, but to reconstruct it, tak- 
ing it back to its original splendid state, 
was exemplary of the role museums can 
play in salvaging something of our ar- 
chitectural past for public view. 

And of course the reconstruction efforts 
guided by John Vinci and Lawrence Kenny 
are staggeringly impressive. The salvag- 
ing of the canvas-backed stencils, the 
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gilded plaster capitals, the inventorying 
and packaging of all these items as the 
building was being demolished were not 
done without tremendous effort. Much of 
the'building was documented in photo- 
graphs by architectural photographer 
Richard Nickel, who lost his life in the 
process. 

The incorporation of the reconstructed 
room in the new wing of the Art Institute re- 
quired additional money and cooperation, 
including the efforts by the museum ex- 
pansion architect, Walter Netsch of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, to give the room 
the same orientation of the original place- 
ment for natural lighting through skylights 
and east windows. Then came the process 
of new stenciling with 52 different colors, 
the recreation of the scagliola, the artificial 
marble finish on the columns, plus the re- 
casting of the column capitals and friezes, 
the replacing of missing mullions and 
glass in the skylights, and the recasting of 
the castiron column bases, all made possi- 
ble by the Walter & Heller Foundation. 


Strange things are happening in the name 
of "historic preservation." It's now almost a 
dilettante's game, and the results are 
beginning to show it. Surely one of the 
strangest things has happened here, in a 
city where such nonsense is least ex- 
pected. Two remnants of Adler & Sullivan's 
old Chicago Stock Exchange Building 
have been rebuilt at the new Columbus 
Drive entrance to the Art Institute. 

This enterprise was complex, very costly 
and no doubt well-intentioned. Results, 
however, speak for themselves. Should we 
weep, or should we somehow silently 
applaud? 

The old Chicago Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, designed and built during an eco- 
nomic depression in 1893-94, stood until 
1972 at the southwest corner of Washing- 
ton and La Salle. Neither the owners nor 
the city of Chicago wished to have the 
building legally designated a landmark. 
And it wasn't. To the business community, 
landmark designation amounts to an un- 
constitutional "taking" of private property. 


Restraints intended to protect a city's visi- 
ble history can be seen also as restraints 
on an owner's "freedom" to exploit real es- 
tate values— particularly in a place such as 
the Loop. 

So down came the old building and up 
went a new building—with very little finan- 
cial success, it should be noted—and the 
two remnants vanished from the Loop and 
all its business hustle, to reappear rather 
near the lake. 

The first is the entrance arch of the old 
building, now freestanding with its blank 
back (once part of a living and breathing 
building) facing Monroe Street. Isolated, 
rendered puny by the backdrop of tall 
buildings to the north and west and by the 
spreading open space of Grant Park, the 
arch is a travesty in the eyes of anyone 
concerned with architecture or with pres- 
ervation. It is a pitiful headstone at the 
north end of a paltry sunken garden, a 
marker of death rather than a celebration of 
life. 

The arch now serves as “a great trium- 
phal entry for the East Garden," writes John 
Maxon, an art historian [since deceased] 
who is vice-president of the Art Institute for 
collections and exhibitions. In the face of 
such balderdash one can do little more 
than fall silent by the lakeshore, musing on 
human folly. Not only is a freestanding 
arch almost always meaningless, in this in- 
stance the act of "preservation" does 
Louis Sullivan's memory a double disserv- 
ice; It sends all interested parties back to 
photographs of the old building, which 
show the arch alive and functioning but 
also show Sullivan's very awkward integra- 
tion of this feature with the rest of the struc- 
ture. (Sullivan liked to preach against or- 
nament being "stuck on" a building, but 
that is exactly what he himself did, many 
times, with ornament and with entire build- 
ing elements.) 

One last word about the arch. A close 
student of Adler & Sullivan's architecture 


Author: Donald Hoffman is the art critic 
for the Kansas City Star and author of The 
Architecture of John Wellborn Root. 


Photo: History of Chicago. Chicago Interocean, 


The reconstruction of the stenciling on the ceil- 
ing was guided by conservator Robert Furhoff 
Fifteen stencils with 52 different colors applied 
on canvas or on plaster had missing pieces 
New patterns were put on canvas with the help 
of German stencil cutters and by photographing 
the pattern drawings onto plastic then cutting it 
for stencils. Only the ceiling bay at the west end 
of the room has original stencil work. Though 
boarded over or painted, the original skylights 
were found still in place. Ninety percent of the 
cast-iron mullions were saved, with the remain- 
der replaced by aluminum ones, while 75 per- 
cent of the glass skylights were left. Much of the 
plaster frieze was saved, so that south and west 
faces of truss beams are original; rest are plas- 
ter copies. Honduras mahogany wainscoting 
replaces that removed long ago; window frames 
are also mahogany while floor is red oak. New 
aluminum moldings replace cast-iron ones 
missing from column bases 
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Old Stock Exchange Trading Room 


told me that his plan was to erect the arch 
in the Art Institute's sculpture court, then 
knock it over and cement the pieces into 
place as a lasting testimonial to Chicago's 
chronicle of historic demolition. Bitter, yes, 
but at least expressive. 

Now the very fact that a stock market 
trading room has been reconstructed in an 
art museum is something of an anomaly in 
itself. This must be the largest "period 
room" in the history of museums. It meas- 
ures about 63 by 97 feet (when the gallery 
level is included) and the ceiling is 30 feet 
above the floor. The double-hung windows 
on the east—the trading hall has been re- 
constructed with the same orientation as it 
originally had—are the the widest I've ever 
seen, and they add to the peculiarly gar- 
gantuan scale of the space 

Apart from sentiment (which is a quantity 
hard to escape in Sullivan's architecture), 
the space of the room as reconstructed is 
not particularly interesting or engaging; it's 
simply big and barnlike. The reason this 
room has been reconstructed as an ap- 
pendage to the Art Institute is that it is in- 
tensely decorated on the upper walls and 
especially the ceiling with lush and rather 
exotic patterns realized through stenciling, 
sometimes involving as many as 52 colors. 
Well, this was Sullivan, all right, letting him- 
self go as if a bursting pod of seedlife—not 
so much an American parallel to the Art 
Nouveau of Europe but rather the tail end 
of the Aesthetic Movement of the 1870s 
and 18805, with a particular leaning to- 
ward the “Moorish” or "Mooresque." 

Itis beautiful ornament, and it calls on 
much originality, but what was it doing on 
the ceiling of a stock exchange trading 
hall? | suppose that Sullivan was trying to 
raise the traders' sights higher than the 
slate boards, above the panting breath of 
Mammon into some clearly more spiritual 
realm of beauty and light and gorgeous 
color somehow signaling Democracy. But 
already in Sullivan's best years members 
of the public and his profession were ques- 
tioning whether his decorative effusions 
were appropriate for hardheaded places 
such as LaSalle Street. What was the effect 
of this room in its original state, as part of 
an office skyscraper? 

| talked with an architect who had seen it 
not while it was in use—for the trading hall 
was mutilated many years ago by mod- 
ifications that included a false and much- 
lowered ceiling—but while the building 
was undergoing demolition. He said it im- 
pressed him as one of the greatest aes- 
thetic experiences of his life, and he 
compared the space to that of the little 
“playroom” of Frank Lloyd Wright's house 
in Oak Park, Ill, which dates from only a few 
years later. 

The reconstructed trading hall, he con- 
tinued, suffered from its very perfection; 
the stenciling, for one thing, was done with 
a hard-edged tidiness that works against 
the spontaneous richness of the original 
work, which was more reminiscent of an 
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Out of place: The entrance arch now sits at the entry to the East Garden of the Art 
Institute with its original inner side refaced to blend with the new wing (below). 


John Dixon 


John Dixon 


Scagliola on the columns survived in part; new artisans were found to recreate the artificial marble finish 


oriental rug. The space of the room now 
seemed dead, he said, its windows no 
longer let on other buildings and the bustle 
of commercial life 

Without belaboring the point, the trading 
hall as reconstructed can hardly support 
all of Maxon's inflated claims—'"'the most 
celebrated interior of the First Chicago 
School of Architecture"; "the most suc- 
cessful interior of its time created in the 
United States”: “once more to be the 
grandest interior in the entire Middle West 
and so on—and in fact looks devoid of 
purpose. A statement from the Art Institute 
which is busily engaged in a $46-million 
fund campaign for improvements to mark 
its centenary in 1979, describes the re- 
built trading hall as a reception area and 
lounge. But this vast room is not on the way 
to anywhere; it's off to the left and down 


some steps, like an oversized washroom 
Perhaps it will function as 


black-tie events. Who kr 


3 ballroom for 


As it looks now, the trading hall is pre 


sented as a room from the past. But be 


cause it looks as if it had never been used 


never IS not ar perien 


tained from the past. (The woodwork is 


patently new, the columns were fres 
fake, the slate is out of place because its 
function has vanished.) 


If the trading hall was intended to be an 
impressively decorated and commodious 
reception hall—as the Art Institute says 


then why wasnt it rebuilt where it could 
serve every hour as a public foyer, a grand 


vestibule 
The decoration is high on the 
rand tear, and 
the space, too, is of dimensions that large 
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Photos: Richard Nicke 


Photos: Michael J. Pado 


crowds could have been handled without 
worry. So why tuck a false-looking "period 
room’ into a blind corner, as though it's a 

private club? 

Finding a Sullivanian room inside a 
clean, white, and uninteresting building by 
Walter Netsch of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill is not an aesthetic experience. The feel 
ng ۱5 not at all right 

Preservation through reconstruction is 
not going to be the way. Nor will it be 
enough to save the exterior walls of old 
buildings while tearing out the insides and 
replacing them with jazzy white walls, gay 
colors, glass-topped tables and chrome 
furniture. Someday there will have to be a 
> change in attitude toward the visua 
If things worked then, why can't 
they work now? When did age become a 
crimes 
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Henry Street Studios, Brooklyn, NY 


Conversion 
ina 
candy factory 


A manufacturing space in an 1870s 
building has been put to new use; 
its high ceilings and sturdy timber 
frame make it ideal for live-in lofts. 


The conversion of old buildings designed 
for nonresidential uses has created a 
minor revolution in city dwelling in the last 
decade. In places like New York City 
where new apartments are cramped and 
expensive, industrial loft buildings, fallen 
into disrepair, are yielding heretofore hid- 
den supplies of flexible cheap space. For 
years artists have been transforming lofts 
into living and working quarters out of strict 
necessity, often on a piecemeal and illegal 
basis. Now, however, through New York's 
zoning and code amendments and even a 
tax incentive program for developers, a 
comprehensive recycling effort is under- 
way. (For additional details see pages 
68-71). 

One such effort, the adaptation of a 
candy factory for artist housing in Brooklyn 
was proposed as far back as 1962. De- 
signed by architect Lee Pomeroy who 
won a P/A Design Award citation for the 
scheme in 1963, this conversion can now 
be seen as historic in its prototypical 
character. But bureaucratic entangle- 
ments and other obstacles prevented its 
going ahead until 1974. Today the building 
is fully occupied, and is successfully spur- 
ring the regeneration of this small area at 
the edge of Brooklyn Heights. 

In the early 1960s, Pomeroy first be- 
came aware of the 1870 warehouse, which 
had been the home of Peaks Mason Mints 
Slated for demolition as part of the Cad- 
man Plaza Urban Renewal program, the 
building was to be replaced by a parking 
lot. At the time the shortage of housing for 
artists was well known to the city, but it had 
yet to grapple with the legalities of loft liv- 
ing. Because of growing awareness of art- 
ists' needs, Pomeroy's suggestion met city 
acceptance. But that was only the begin- 
ning. Mayors were to change over the 
years, sponsors were to change, and even 
the design changed. 

Finally in 1970 the Frederick Richmond 
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Foundation assumed sponsorship, the 
project was given Mitchell-Lama financing 
for 42 rental units designated specifically 
for artist/tenants. Still, certain accommoda- 
tions had to be made for the limited-profit 
financing program: For example, the typi- 
cal unit proposed by Pomeroy and partner 
John Lebduska (in association with ar- 
chitects Martyn and Don Weston) con- 
tained essentially a large volume of space, 
approximately 800 sq ft in area, pene- 
trated by a freestanding kitchen/bath and 
closet core. The city's Housing De- 
velopment Administration needed to as- 
sess equivalent room counts, so the ar- 
chitects were required to draw up 
hypothetical plans proving one- and two- 
bedroom apartments could be fit into their 
units. In order to keep the sturdy timber 
frame of the 19th-Century mill-type con- 
struction, Pomeroy had to obtain variances 
allowing multi-family occupancy in this 
type of structure. Variances were required 
even to permit the projection of several 
feet above the 75-ft-height limit for six-story 
buildings, and the substitution of internal 
fire stairs for fire escapes. 

Since the area was declared a historic 
district in the mid-1960s, the building was 
subject to approval by the Landmark 
Preservation Commission which sought 
the retention of such elements as parts of 
the old cornice. The architects left the out- 
side of the building intact on three eleva- 
tions, installing steel-framed windows in 
place of wooden ones, and repainting the 
original sign on the parapet. The only 
"new" elevation replaces the windowless 
party wall facing north. Here the architects 
opened up the old masonry wall with large 
windows, retaining the steel channels re- 
quired for shoring as part of the exterior 
design. 

The entrance has been located on this 
side, opening onto an enclosed outdoor 
sculpture garden also designed by Pom- 
eroy Lebduska Associates. Sculpture 
executed by residents may be displayed 
here or in the building's lobby: additional 
spaces downstairs provide community 
meeting rooms, darkrooms, and storage 
for the benefit of this artist's enclave 


px 
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The back wall was opened up for windows and entrance door facing sculpture court (left); loft interiors permit varied designs. i 


Within the dwelling units white dry-wall 
kitchen/bath and closet cores, exposed 
sandblasted timber, exposed brick walls, 
new plank flooring, and steel-framed win- 
dows form the basic architectural ele- 
ments in cubiform spaces of 12 to 14 ft 
heights. Residents have responded to the 
undifferentiated volumes with a variety of 
individual design expressions like sleep- 
ing lofts, balcony-type studies, louvered 
partitions, etc. While spaces are still on the 
small side, rental manager, Frank Gréen- 
berg reports waiting lists for tenants. ‘Ale 
himself operates the nearby Candy Fac- 
tory Art Gallery that displays (you guessed 
it) art by the building's residents, while a 
café and other galleries have opened 
down the street to cater to this clientele. 
Slowly an artist community is emerging in 
this urban renewal area, a community that 
illustrates the way an area should be 
renewed—through maintaining the 
character of the existing neighborhood, 
building on that matrix and using architec- 
ture as a generating force in social and 
cultural life. [Suzanne Stephens] 


Data 


Project: Henry Street Studios (Peaks Studios) 
Brooklyn, NY. 

Architects: Pomeroy, Lebduska Associates; 
Lee Pomeroy, John Lebduska, Barbara 
Chimacoff and Oscar Jobmann, design team. 
Associated architects: Martyn and Don Wes- 
ton 

Site: one-third block in designated urban land- 
mark area near end of Brooklyn Bridge. 
Program: 42 rental live-in studios for artists; 
communal work space and gallery space. 
Structural system: timber frame on 8'-6" x 20' 
bays, masonry walls; concrete plank floors with 
steel framing at core area 

Major materials: masonry, concrete plankwood 
plank drywall. 

Mechanical system: hot water radiators and 
individual unit air conditioning 

Consultants: Howard Brandston, Lighting 
General contractor: John Mee, Inc 

Cost: $1.1 million overall; approx. $25 per sq ft. 
Client: Frederick Richmond Foundation. 
Photographs: David Hirsch. 
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J-51 conversions, New York, NY 


The only 
game in 
town 


With little new construction activity 

in New York City, both renovation and 
rehabilitation of housing are gaining 
momentum—and tax laws are helping. 


Ask almost any New York architect these 
days what he or she is working on and the 
answer is likely to be “J-51”" as if it were a 
new building type. Actually, in a sense 
J-51 is a building type. In this case the 
epithet refers to housing converted from 
commercial and hotel structures. Many 
call it "the only game in town." 

Section J-51-2.5 of the administrative 
code of the City of New York allows 
abatement and exemption of real estate 
taxes for property converted into multiple 
dwellings. But it stands for more than an 
indirect governmental subsidy. The law 
signals the recognition of at least two im- 
portant factors in urban life: first, that old 
buildings in declining commercial areas 
can be imaginatively reused to generate 
new economic vitality; and second, that 
the public will provide a strong market for 
larger and more uncommon apartment 
spaces, sometimes at the cost of conven- 
ience. If architects were beginning to think 
that the public's passive acceptance of 
eight-foot-high cookie-cutter apartments in 
high-rise towers might actually result from 
some deep wish on their part for that kind 
of space, the response to these conver- 
sions says otherwise. 

This particular governmental sanction of 
the transformation of commercial buildings 
to housing has a certain historical context. 
For the past two decades, conversion of all 
types of buildings—warehouses, factories, 
churches—has been occurring in various 
cities such as San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Savannah—even in rural 
areas—as a reaction to the higher cost/ 
lower amenity syndrome of new hous- 
ing. In New York the situation has been 
dramatized by the infiltration of artists into 
light industrial areas in their need to find 
inexpensive work space that could be 
transformed on a piecemeal—and often 
illegal—basis. 

The J-51 law actually first appeared in 
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The Albert: This J-51 project comprises four 
separate buildings including the Old Albert 
Hotel designed in 1883 by Henry Hardenbergh, 
architect of The Plaza Hotel. Differences in ar- 
chitectural styles and structure between the four 
buildings have caused some amount of effort to 
make the whole thing work. A six-story steel 
frame with concrete slab floors had to be 
merged with a 12-story steel frame and terra 
cotta arch structure, an eight-story masonry 


bearing wall and wood joist building, and five- 
story heavy timber building in order for ar- 
chitects Bernard Rothzeid & Partners to create 
205 units for Rockrose Associates. Some of the 
apartment layouts are quite nice; some are 
peculiar. The high costs of renovation and re- 
habilitation, along with the different costs of re- 
locating tenants of the old hotel, jacked up the 
average cost per unit to $33,650. 
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1955 to encourage improvement of exist- 
ing apartment buildings, for which the 
owner received a reduction in the real es- 
tate taxes instead of the usual increase in 
line with the higher valuation. In 1976 the 
law was broadened to include nonresiden- 
tial buildings that could be converted to 
apartments, co-ops, and condominiums. 
Subject to New York's own rental laws and 
eligible for Mitchell-Lama limited profit 
financing, the program prompted the crea- 
tion of 3580 units of housing city-wide be- 
tween March 1976 and March 1977. 

Despite the latitude in the city program, 
however, illegal conversion still goes on. 
The J-51 law requires owners to conform to 
local zoning laws and codes before qual- 
ifying for J-51 abatements. The abatement 
can only be awarded after the conversion 
is 90 percent completed. Furthermore, the 
building has to provide bedrooms equal in 
number to 50 percent of the number of 
units created, although the minimum bed- 
room requirements might be suspended if 
the building provides open loft spaces of 
1000 sq ft. Only certain construction costs 
qualify for abatements: air conditioning, 
carpeting, or kitchen cabinets don't count. 

Nevertheless the program exemptions 
are very tempting: exemption from the tax 
increase due to higher assessed valuation 
of improved property can last 12 years. 
The abatement is based on the annual rate 
of 81۵ percent of reasonable construction 
costs for the conversion. As Alexander 
Garvin, New York's Deputy Commissioner 
of Rehabilitation for Housing and De- 
velopment, explains, the abatement can 
go against the tax bill until 90 percent of 
the reasonable costs are exhausted or 20 
years have expired. 


Loosening legal constraints 

One zoning move the city made several 
years ago that helps J-51 conversions was 
to create a Special Lower Manhattan 
Mixed-Use Zoning District that allows of- 
fice buildings to be recycled for residential 
buildings. Another legislative change on 
the state level should open up more possi- 
ble J-51 conversions. The new article 7B of 
the state's multiple dwelling law now fea- 
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tures special options addressing the 30-ft 
rear yard requirement. The law now allows 
apartment windowstoopenontoa 20-ft rear 
yard, a 20-ftinteriorspace, orontothe street, 
The ten percent ratio of windows-to-floor 
areainthelivingroomnowshifts graduallyto 
5 percent in 1000 ft spaces. 

Still, as architect-developers Peter Nel- 
son and David Solomon point out, tracking 
down good J-51 buildings isn't that easy. 
The right kind of dimensions and orienta- 
tion of the existing building are needed for 
units that will be competitive with other 
housing. The structural system of loft build- 
ings more frequently yields long dark 
bowling-alley-type apartments that may 
not prove to be very marketable. (Although 
in New York the axiom is "anything rents.") 

Location considerations for the reno- 
vated building further complicate the is- 
sue: the bank giving the mortgage obvi- 
ously has to be assured of the economic 
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Turtle Bay Towers: This just-completed project 
on East 46th St occupies a 24-story factory built 
in 1929 that was damaged by a severe gas ex- 
plosion in 1974. Designed by Bernard Rothzeid 
& Partners for Rockrose Associates, this is the 
largest loft building to be recycled for residential 
use under the J-51 program. It will provide 341 
luxury apartments and two floors of stores plus a 
parking garage. Where the building is set 

back skylights have been installed to form 
greenhouse-like solariums. The segment of 

the building ripped open by the gas explosion 
(where elevators were located) was left carved 
out: diagonal walls now enclose an open court 
to allow more light into the apartment units. Be- 
cause windows are generally 8 ft high and ceil- 
ing heights 11 ft most apartments appear 
spacious. Still the lower floors do present seri- 
ous problems where apartments are long (60 to 
80 ft) and dark, and columns occasionally fall in 
the middle of the narrow (14-ft-wide) living 
room, And tenants pay well for their space— 
from $475 to $750 for a studio and $2000 a 
month for a three-bedroom duplex. Average 
cost per unit was $40,000. 
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The Laundry: At 62nd St and First Ave, in New 
York this J-51 conversion currently in the works 
by Beyer Blinder Belle, was (you guessed it) 
formerly a laundry. The 1916 concrete loft struc- 
ture has been owned by the same firm, Beek- 
man Estate, since its construction. When the 
tenant consolidated operations with a laundry 
plant in Brooklyn, the owners decided to convert 
the four-story building to rental housing. In order 
to get 94 apartments (56 studio, 30 one- 
bedroom, seven two-bedroom and one three- 
bedroom units) into the building Beyer Blinder 
Belle added two steel-framed stories. They then 
chopped off a piece of the back to get more 
light and air into the residential spaces, installed 
new window frames in the 12'-6" x 14'-wide 
windows, and skylights in the roof's duplex 
units. Although the apartments are long and 


feasibility of the proposal in terms of the 
condition of the existing building and its 
potential for attracting tenants. The best 
possibilities are buildings in fringe areas 
where "secondary" office space often 
stands vacant. At the same time the 
neighborhood should support housing by 
offering services residents will need. Since 
rents usually soar beyond the range the 
area has been used to, it is best if the area 
is already beginning to turn around eco- 
nomically. You can't charge luxury rents in 
a slum setting. 

Inthe September issue of the Municipal 
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narrow, their 14-ft ceiling height is high enough 
for a storage (or sleeping) loft. The completion 
date is expected to be January 1978 with the 
costs for converting each apartment averaging 
$30,000 to $32,000 a unit. 


100 Hudson St: One of two J-51 conversions for 
Austin Laber/Jerome Kretchmer planned by 
Davis Brody Associates involves a 1909 office 
building at 100 Hudson St. The 10-ft ceilings, 
exposed concrete beams, and large office win- 
dows will be retained for the 47 loft-type apart- 
ments, which feature units with 1000 sq ft of 
open space. These square-footages are part of 
the Special Lower Manhattan Mixed-Use zoning 
that waives bedroom requirements usually 
mandatory in residential housing. 


Arts Society publication The Livable City, 
Robert Jensen has pointed to one dra- 
matic example of such an area undergoing 
a tremendous revitalization. In a small sec- 
tion of New York City east of Fifth Ave and 
south of 14 St, six rehabilitation projects 
resulting from the J-51 program have in- 
jected a new residential character into a 
neighborhood. Best known for antique 
shops and used-book stores, the neigh- 
borhood surrounding Grace Church 

has two things going for it—its proximity to 
Greenwich Village, and a surplus of old loft 
buildings and department stores with thriv- 
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The New York Times 


The Bakery: A series of buildings on East 64th 
and 65th Sts off Second Ave will soon contain 
158 rental apartments. In designing the units for 
the 320 East 64th Street Realty Company, ar- 
chitect Stephen Jacobs merged the five indus- 
trial buildings into two buildings fronting each 
side street. They are connected by a glazed 
bridge that traverses a commonly shared land- 
scaped court. Built between 1890 and 1910, 
some of the buildings are mill construction with 
timber beams and timber or cast iron columns; 
others, masonry bearing wall structures. While 
Jacobs had to make certain modifications to 
create the courtyard, most of the existing struc- 
ture will remain. 


James Brett 


ing businesses on the ground floors and 
vacant floors above. The kick-off housing 
project in this area came even before the 
J-51 law—when the Cast Iron Building on 
11th St and Broadway was converted in 
1974 by architect Stephen Jacobs for 
Rockrose. (P/A, Feb. 1975, p. 64). 


Drawbacks in design 

Despite the potential that J-51 conversions 
offer for urban areas, they have their un- 
settling aspects. Architects involved will 
find themselves spending inordinate 
amounts of time meeting with zoning and 
building code officials and mediating be- 
tween them and developers. Many of the 
architects tend to have small practices 
and find the best jobs are done when they 
perform most of the drudgery themselves. 
In some cases shoddy materials and con- 
struction are used to cut corners on items 
that can't qualify for the abatement. Some 
of the apartments created have "interest- 
ing" spaces, but are almost unworkable 
with their abundance of niches and cran- 
nies given names like "master bedroom" 
or "dining room." The bowling-alley syn- 
drome (and oddly placed columns) pre- 
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158-160 East 26th St: Two single-room-occu- 
pancy hotels in a fringe area north of Gramercy 
Park built in the 1880s were converted into 
rental apartments by Stephen Jacobs & As- 
sociates for developer Jack Rosenthal. In order 
to insert 42 dwelling units (37 of which are du- 
plexes) into the two buildings, Jacobs added 
three floors onto the five-story structure. Fire es- 
capes in the masonry bearing wall and wood 
joist structure were sheathed with stucco to 
match the rest of the remodeled facade. The 
conversion costs were about $18,000 a unit for 
basic construction when the project was built 
two years ago. 
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dominate in loft buildings as the lower 
floors of Turtle Bay Towers illustrate. On 
the other hand, a few developers report, 
spaces split into multiple levels initially at- 
tract tenants, but after awhile may wear on 
them. The turnover rate will reflect this 
situation. 

One of the basic problems with J-51 
concerns the rents, and the get-in-fast- 
to-make-a-buck nature of the enterprise. 
The rents tend to be high: over $500 for a 
studio is not unusual, or over $600 for a 
one-bedroom apartment. The initial lure of 
J-51 seemed to be the provision of addi- 
tional housing—not just higher-priced 
housing. Similarly if small manufacturing 
firms are forced out of cheap loft buildings 
by J-51 developers, the city loses not only 
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property taxes but also employment op- 
portunities. 

An additional problem concerns the 
place of one particular labor group in New 
York—artists. When conversion of lofts in 
decaying commercial areas takes place 
on a piecemeal and illegal basis, artists 
can obtain working and living space for lit- 
tle money. Now, with the developers rush- 
ing in, this supply is beginning to diminish, 
particularly if artists find themselves in the 
"desirable" loft buildings or industrial 
areas near residential ones. Competition 
isn't too stiff—yet. But the sardonic line 
goes that artists in search for cheap space 
may find themselves looking at eight-ft- 
high apartments in Upper East Side high- 
rises. [Suzanne Stephens] 
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Arlington Center for the Performing Arts, Santa Barbara, Ca 


In a little Spanish town 


Restoration of a Santa Barbara landmark 
is also a reaffirmation of a shared vision 
that has prevailed there for over 50 years. 


"Overhead, above the flickering light of a 


movie, incandescent stars glow brighter 
than smog would ever allow. On either side 
of the cinema screen is the facade of an 
Andalusian village. Its windows, doors, 
and balconies, its stairs and loggias seem 
as though they were about to be peopled 
by throngs dancing to the festive rhythms 
of old Spain. 

"The matinee ends, the stars are flicked 
off, and we walk outside into the arcades 
of the Fox Arlington Theater and the be- 
nign breezes of Southern California. . . ." 
— Charles Moore The Place of Houses 
(Copyright © 1974 by Charles Moore, 
Gerald Allen, and Donlyn Lyndon) 


Thus has one of the chief celebrators of 
the charms of Santa Barbara described 
one of that city's most beloved buildings, 
the old Fox Arlington Theater, now into its 
second life as the Arlington Center for the 
Performing Arts. The theater first opened in 
1931, six years after the earthquake that 
virtually leveled the city, and its name de- 
rived from the old Arlington Hotel which 
occupied the site prior to the 1925 disas- 
ter. The reconstruction of Santa Barbara 
coincided with the crest of the Spanish 
craze which swept the country in the 
1920s, when fringed Spanish shawls 
draped pianos, couples glided to the sinu- 
ous rhythms of the tango, and the popu- 
lar song of the day ran "Rio Rita/Life is 
sweet-a/Rita, with you." 


Such stuff as dreams 

A remarkable group of architects—among 
them, James Osborne Craig, William 
Mooser, Lutah Maria Riggs, and George 
Washington Smith—created after 1925 a 
remarkably coherent ensemble of struc- 
tures and spaces that succeeding genera- 
tions of Santa Barbarans have cherished 
with understandable affection and have 
maintained with an inspiring degree of 
Civic commitment. It was a supremely 
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romantic notion, this evocation of a past at 
once more fictional and yet more real than 
had ever existed before in Santa Barbara. 
Much like Helen Hunt Jackson's Ramona 
(the novel which evoked a colonial Califor- 
nia far richer and more glamorous than it 
really was) the rebuilding of Santa Barbara 
was architectural revisionism that incorpo- 
rated dreams as avidly as it incorporated 
the design vocabulary of another time and 
place. 

And what more appropriate place for the 
full play of those dreams than the quintes- 
sential dream machine of the day, the 
movie palace, which in the 1920s and 
1930s reached its apogee of architectural 
fantasy? Across America theaters rose in 
every conceivable style (and many incon- 
ceivable ones), though few with the con- 
textual appropriateness of the Fox Ar- 
lington. This theater was dedicated (so the 
opening night program proclaimed) "to 
you who love the fine things of life; who re- 
spond with warm eagerness to the appeal 
of beauty . . . Into your life, this new Santa 
Barbara institution of entertainment will 
bring moments of joy, hours of delight, 


ered through 3 series of arcades, culminating in a courtyard (below) that leads into the lobby. A fiest ur t ches is 
scene would have been in an early Christian church. Side areas (above) are as thoughtfully designe 
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Arlington Center for the Performing Arts 


ter lobby, with its wrought iron chan- 
/) and richly carved furniture con- 
he Spanish theme. Rich tile work 
throughout, i a lavish drinking fou 
(below rig iid to be copied from one 
in Seville. Unfortunately, some beautiful tiles ar 
cover y eting (below). The scheme of 
total design includes such details as the 
ught iron window grille (bottom right). The 
theater's most spectacular feature, though, is 
the life-size C village that has been 
recreated along the >S of the auditorium 
(right and opposite page), in which the ceiling 
has been painted dark blue and is set with elec- 
tric lights to simulate a starry sky. Now carefully 
restored to its original condition, the theater has 
been rechristened the Arlington Center for the 
Performing Arts 
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long afternoons of pleasure, and nights of 
adventure in the land of make-believe,” 
admirable goals for any public building, to 
be sure. 

In the 46 years since it first opened, the 
Fox Arlington has done just that, and the 
citizens of Santa Barbara (following the 
lead of many communities around the 
country) have recognized their movie 
palace for the treasure it is, and have pre- 
served and restored it as befits an irre- 
placeable part of their city's architectural 
heritage. 

It is, actually, a rather chaste structure, 
quite a bit plainer than the Churriguer- 
esque concoctions that sprouted up from 
Los Angeles to the Bronx: it bears no re- 
semblance to Loew's Escorial. The Santa 
Barbara firm of Edwards, Plunkett & How- 
ells were the original architects (their Cop- 
per Coffee Pot restaurant remains one of 
the city's most delightful amenities), and, 
after the justly reappreciated Santa Bar- 
bara County Courthouse, the old Fox is the 
city’s most prominent building. The thea- 
ter's distinctive campanile, with its rocket- 
like spire, is visible from afar, above the 
red-tile roofs of the predominantly low-rise 
City, against the mountains in the distance. 


Nights of tropical splendor 

The Arlington is entered through a series of 
spatial progressions which, in the best 
Baroque tradition, commence the ex- 
perience of theater well before the ac- 

tual performance begins. One first pro- 
ceeds through two arcades, white stucco 
bounded by squat pink columns, the inner 
courtyard centered with a gently splashing 
fountain, the arched colonnades overlook- 
ing growths of sub-tropical foliage. Sturdy 
overhead beams are picked out with deli- 
cate pastel florets, and above the massive 
doors to the theater's interior, a mural de- 
picts coy senoritas and dashing cabal- 
leros abandoning themselves to the strains 
of an unheard flamenco. These forecourts 
are singularly pleasant places in which to 
await the beginning of the next feature, 
and bespeak the consideration of a more 
civilized time when theater patrons were 
not expected, after having bought their 


tickets, to be herded like cattle in whatever 
weather might prevail. 

The lobby, white stucco, black wrought 
iron, and exposed wooden beams, is 
adorned with some absolutely superb tile 
work, including a drinking fountain said to 
have been copied from one in Seville. The 
furnishings—rich, heavily carved Spanish 
Renaissance reproductions—shame the 
"Mediterranean" styles that would be used 
if the theater were built today. The carpet- 
ing provides one of the few jarring notes, 
for it is regrettably more Ramada than 
Ramona, and in places it hides lustrous 
tiles that ought to be left uncovered 


Are there stars out tonight? 
Butthe real treat is the auditorium, a clas- 
sic among the atmospheric theater inte- 
riors of its time. For nothing less than a 
life-size Spanish village is recreated along 
its sides, the proscenium arch flanked by 
two towers, a red tile "roof" spanning the 
space between them. Given the stage-set 
feeling that pertains throughout Santa 
Barbara, this is a fascinating acknowl- 
edgement of what has been created there, 
a blurring of fantasy and reality only 
slightly more illusionistic than that which is 
perpetrated outside on the streets of the 
city. The dark blue "sky" overhead is a de- 
vice harking back to Hellenistic times (with 
the modern addition of electric "stars")—a 
"dome of heaven" that in the past had 
regal or spiritual connotations, interesting 
in its application here in a building type 
that had become, for America of the 1920s 
and 19305, both palace and shrine 

The restoration, by the Santa Barbara 
firm of Arendt, Mosher, Grant, Pedersen & 
Phillips, involved no structural modifica- 
tions, but itis nevertheless an excellent 
example of its kind, showing an intelligent 
understanding of the original architects’ in- 
tentions. Thus another theater from Amer- 
ica's golden age of theater design has 
been preserved. Lucky Santa Barbara 
Movie theaters have not been recognized 
generally for the endangered species they 
are, for while some particularly fine exam- 
ples have been preserved, the demise of 
many less spectacular old theaters has 


gone practically unnoticed. The new twin 
theater at the shopping mall is much more 
convenient now than the dingy old Bijou 
downtown, and so an important part of our 
architectural, and cultural, heritage is slip- 
ping away from us 

Though many newer buildings in Santa 
Barbara cannot be redeemed by their con- 
textual gestures alone—one thinks of its 
hideous multi-level Mission style parking 
garages with Rolls Royce grilles glinting 
out from behind pierced tiles—the 
citizenry continues to share the same co- 
herent view of its town that has pertained 
for the past half century, and which sets it 
apart from so many other communities 
Though Santa Barbara is a rich commu- 
nity, its sense of self is not dependent on 
money alone. It has not allowed the de- 
struction of one of its best buildings, and it 
is a place, one feels sure, that will never be 
lost for want of a nail. [Martin Filler] 


Data 


Project: Arlington Center for the Performing 
Arts, Santa Barbara, Ca. 

Architects: original building, Edwards, Plunkett 
& Howells; restoration, Arendt, Mosher, Grant, 
Pedersen & Phillips, Roger A. Phillips, principal 
architect 

Client: Metropolitan Theatres Corporation 
Consultants: Strahl Associates, mechanical 
engineer; Winstrom & Associates, electrical en- 
gineer; Peter Ehlen, structural engineer; Grant 
Castleberg, landscape architect; The Filbert 
Company, stage rigging 

Major materials: steel frame and reinforced 
concrete structure; Red clay mission tile roof 
metal lath and plaster walls and ceilings; tile 
and carpeted floors 

Contractor: Metropolitan Theatres Corporation 
Costs: withheld 

Photography: Herb Andree 
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Baltimore City Hall 


Laud Baltimore 


An admirable restoration doubles space 
in a century-old city hall, while saving 
a symbol of a city proud of its heritage. 


October 25, 1875 was a great day in the 
life of Baltimore. It was ten years after the 
end of the Civil War, during which Mary- 
land—whose mind was with the North but 
whose heart was with the South—kept an 
uneasy allegiance between the Union and 
the Confederacy. The state's main city was 
dedicating its newly completed city hall, 
and to celebrate the momentous occasion, 
Baltimore held one of those vast civic ex- 
travaganzas that were so popular in mid- 
19th-Century America. An official holiday 
was declared, half the populace assem- 
bled to gawk at the new marvel, and 
parades, illuminations, bonfires, and 
pyrotechnical displays marked the open- 
ing of the domed and noble building. A 
good time was had by all. 

One hundred and two years later, one 
can be sure that Baltimore City Hall will not 
rank high on any architectural historian's 
list of great American buildings of the 19th 
Century. Its somewhat awkward propor- 
tions and learned-by-rote motifs proclaim 
the hand of its 25-year-old local architect 
(a certain George A. Frederick), and Bal- 
timore City Hall has none of the big-city 
slickness of New York's elegant or Phila- 
delphia's stupendous city halls. But to hear 
the story and see the results of the res- 
urrection of Baltimore City Hall is both a 
joyful and a distressing experience: joyful 
to think of a city that cared enough to keep 
an important part of its heritage, distress- 
ing to think of all the other municipal build- 
ings across the country—the city halls, the 
courthouses, the public libraries, the 
armories—that deserved, but did not get, 
the reprieve that was granted in Baltimore. 


Vox populi 

The plummet of a 15-10۰ iron ornament 
from the dome into the Board of Estimates 
room in 1959 signaled the dangerous state 
of disrepair into which the city hall had 
fallen, and the lack of consensus about 
what was to be done was probably the 
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building's salvation. For at that time, a 
more affluent or more image-conscious 
city might have opted instead for a white 
travertine civic center, and the old city hall 
would have been little more than an ex- 
tremely difficult demolition project. But by 
the time the city had gotten around to plac- 
ing a bond-issue referendum for the build- 
ing's preservation on the ballot in 1974, at- 
titudes toward historic preservation had 
changed enough to guarantee its pas- 
sage. Thus Baltimore won a significant vic- 
tory in the battle against the proponents of 


11 Off-street parking 


urban removal. 

Eight years earlier, Larry Reich, the 
newly appointed Director of Baltimore's 
City Planning Commission, got that group 
to adopt a series of objectives and plan- 
ning policies designed to preserve the his- 
toric character of the city, among them the 
restoration of the city hall as centerpiece of 
Baltimore's municipal district. The build- 
ing's value as part of its urban context was 
understood above and beyond its specific 
architectural merits, a fact unfortunately 
unappreciated in many cases where less 
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Baltimore City Hall 


New space created from a closed-off light well 
(above) contrasts with old rotunda (below). 
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than first-rate buildings are involved. 

Before the referendum, the city commis- 
sioned Architectural Heritage, Inc. (reno- 
vators of the old Boston City Hall) and the 
Baltimore firm of Meyers, D'Aleo & Patton 
to undertake an extensive feasibility study 
to determine whether the structure was 
sound enough to merit preservation, and 
whether the physical needs of the bu- 
reaucracy (considerably larger than that 
for which the building was originally de- 
signed) could be accommodated in the 
old building. The firms found the building 
basically fit, and they came up with a 
scheme (executed essentially as first pro- 
posed) that virtually doubled the existing 
floor space from the original 54,000 sq ft to 
the current approximately 100,000 sq ft. 
Contrary to one's first suspicions, this did 
not mean gutting the historic fabric and 
replacing the generous Victorian propor- 
tions with 6'-6" ceiling heights. Rather, the 
building's best rooms, those intended for 
various group and ceremonial functions, 
have been kept for the most part intact, 
with newly double-loaded corridors, new 
mezzanine levels, and rediscovered and 
reopened light wells creating the new 
space. 


Something old, something new 

So thorough was the preliminary survey of 
the city hall that the architects, to their 
amazement, found none of the unwelcome 
surprises that so often bedevil those who 
restore old buildings. If anything, they 
found more good things than bad. From 
beneath layers of paint covering pilasters 
that encircle the city hall's grand rotunda 
emerged the original scagliola, a fake 
marble made of ground gypsum and glue 
colored with marble dust, a precursor of 
today's "cultured.marble." Extravagant 
Corinthian capitals atop pilasters proved 
to be made of shimmering beaten brass, 
and the dome's jewellike stained glass 
oculus bearing the city's seal was cleaned 
and appreciated for the first time in dec- 
ades. Every aspect of the restoration was 
carried out with great discretion and love, 
and as one steps into the Mayor's Cere- 
monial Room (as vivid a Victorian chamber 
as exists in America) one feels that the 
city's efforts were not in vain. 

Would that one could be so unreserved 
in praising the new alterations. While the 
additions are well thought out, they are for 
the most part not so bad as they are banal, 
all the more so when seen in such close 
juxtaposition to the imaginative detailing of 
the original building. The two light wells 
that were recreated from spaces originally 
intended to function as such (but which 
were encroached upon through the years 
until the wells were sealed off completely) 
work well enough, but their design is rather 
tepid, neither-here-nor-there Modern. Ele- 
vators are excruciatingly framed in a bor- 
ing brown marble that seems a lot less real 
than the scagliola employed to such great 
effect only a few feet away, and the 
elevator cabs themselves remove one jar- 
ringly from the late 19th Century into an 
atmosphere not unlike that of a night club 
in a second-rate ski resort. 


To turn the tide 

The one percent of total construction cost 
that by city ordinance must be spent on 
artwork was blown on a series of black- 
and-white photographic enlargements of 
historic views of Baltimore and its land- 
marks, an idea that seems a lot better in 
theory than it proves to be in situ. The 
blow-ups sacrifice color and scale for the 
sake of historic appropriateness: who 
needs blurry photos of history when you 
are standing in the midst of it? Some of the 
newly created offices seem small and 


*icramped, but if such was the price for 


keeping the building as a whole (the proj- 
ect had to prove financially attractive in 
order to gain the support of those who 
could care less about historic preserva- 
tion), then it was not too high a price to 
pay. 

Baltimore is trying desperately to turn 
the tide against the ebbing away of its 
population and of its resources to the 
sprawling suburbs that surround it. The 
city hall, as nothing less than the hub of a 
center city revitalization program, the most 
recent elements of which are a new com- 
munity college campus and I.M. Pei's new 
World Trade Center, has reattained an im- 
portant role in the city's future. No longer 
the gloomy, grimy pile that it once was, the 
city hall is now restored not merely physi- 
cally, but spiritually as well. Civic pride, 
one of 19th-Century America's most 
significant characteristics, produced many 
monuments that equal Baltimore City Hall. 
Whether grand or modest, they are not 
very likely to be replaced these days by 
better new buildings, for the grim futures 
that face many of our cities would not 
seem to support much more than the 
maintenance of that which already exists. 
To the city of Baltimore, its officials and its 
citizens, goes the credit of showing us how 
it might be done. [Martin Filler] 


Data 


Project: Baltimore City Hall 

Architects: original building, George A. Freder- 
ick; restoration, Architectural Heritage— 
Baltimore, Inc. (Thomas A. Amsler, Charles P 
Hagenah, Kenneth MacLean) and Meyers, 
D'Aleo & Patton, Inc 

Consultants: R.G. Vanderweil Engineers, 
mechanical engineers; Herosy Associates, Inc., 
electrical engineer; Brown-Rona, Inc., structural 
engineer; Beauchamp-Brown, Inc., consulting 
engineer; Faisant Associates, Inc., dome; In- 
dustrial Estimating Service, estimates; Rita St. 
Clair & Assoc., interiors. 

Major materials: steel and concrete structure; 
marble exterior walls; slate roofs; gypsum board 
and exposed brick interior walls; plaster and 
acoustical tile ceilings; marble and carpeted 
floors. (See Building materials, p. 00). 
Contractor: Calvert General Contractors Corp.; 
Roy Kirby & Sons, Inc., demolition contractor 
Costs: $9.8 million. 

Photography: Otto Baitz. 


The Mayor's Ceremonial Room (opposite page) 
is among the several chambers that have been 
restored to their original Victorian splendor. 
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Restoration Plaza Shopping Center, Brooklyn, NY 


Restoration of confidence 


Old buildings of modest distinction 
have been reused and linked with 

new construction in a complex aimed 
ata larger goal: restoring a community. 


A 1964 visit by Sen. Robert F. Kennedy— 
and local response to that visit —set in mO- 
tion the process that has preserved and 
restored hundreds of buildings in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. 
Yet a tour of this vast underprivileged area 
in 1977 still reveals abandonment and 
decay of awesome dimensions. Among 
the indications of hope, the most en- 
couraging is Restoration Plaza. Open two 
years and still awaiting one of its key 
components—a supermarket—this shop- 
ping and community services center 
seems to be functioning as catalyst in the 
effort to make Bed-Stuy "a place to live, 
not a place to leave." 

Bedford-Stuyvesant, a well-defined por- 
tion of Brooklyn, is the nation's second 
largest black community—after Chicago's 
South Side. In its 653 city blocks, the area 
houses just under 400,000 people— 
substantially fewer than in 1970—about 80 
percent of them black and most of the re- 
mainder Puerto Rican. Though its statistics 
on education, crime, and unemployment 
are appalling, Bed-Stuy has a couple of 
important assets in terms of its buildings: 
its broad streets are lined mainly with 
three-or-four-story houses, many divided 
into several units, 25 to 50 percent of 
which (depending on who is counting and 
how) are owner-occupied. 

And Bedford-Stuyvesant has a uniquely 
effective vehicle for saving and revitalizing 
its assets: the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Restoration Corporation, an organization 
established in 1967 with Sen. Kennedy's 
collaboration. It has succeeded in combin- 
ing the management experience of several 
key white executives with steady, nonpolit- 
ical leadership by blacks, operating 
through a largely—but not exclusively— 
black staff. 

The Restoration Corporation has im- 
proved the fabric of Bed-Stuy and raised 
its hopes through a home improvement 
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program that has so far restored house 
fronts on 106 blocks at low cost to owners, 
a mortgage pool that has made purchase 
and improvement funds available at fair 
rates, a job placement program that has 
served thousands of residents, and many 
other programs. Its funds have come from 
the federal government, the Vincent Astor 
Foundation, the Ford Foundation, some 
major city banks, and—increasingly—from 
income of the properties the corporation 
has restored or constructed. Of these 
properties, Restoration Plaza is the flag- 
ship, which includes the Restoration Cor- 
poration's own headquarters. It provides 
one crucial feature that the community has 
seriously lacked in recent years: a con- 
centration of modern, attractive retail shop- 
ping facilities. 


More than a few cash registers 

When architects Arthur Cotton Moore/ 
Associates were commissioned to design 
the new plaza, the full-city-block site in- 
cluded the Sheffield Building, a 100,000- 
square-foot structure converted in 1968 
from an old milk bottling plant, which 
houses corporation offices, a community 
theater, and a few street-level shops. The 
rest of the block included derelict indus- 
trial, commercial, and tenement structures. 
Economic consultants had reported that 
the site could support only one hardware 
store. 

Working with restoration leaders, 
Moore's firms came up with a program that 
included literally dozens of shops, over 
100,000 sq ft of additional office space, 
along with a donated skating rink. The idea 
was to amass critical services and shop- 
ping facilities here to make the block a 
natural magnet for the roughly 100,000 
people who live within walking distance. In 
addition to serving the community, the 
plaza supports the equally important goal 
of providing "an opportunity for private 
business to make sound economic in- 
vestments in redevelopment of this inner- 
city area." 

Moore's firm gained this commission 
largely on the strength of its impres- 
sive Canal Square development in the 
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Georgetown area of Washington, DC (P/A, 
Apr. 1971, p. 66), where new brick-walled 
structures were harmoniously combined 
with old around a focal plaza. Here, the ar- 
chitectural approach is quite similar, but 
the whole is larger and necessarily more 
complex. 

One design objective was to reassert 
the character of Fulton Street as a shop- 
ping street. (Though many shops were 
abandoned or marginally used, the re- 
vitalization of a stretch including a key 
subway station one block to the west, is 
envisioned.) A new building at the north- 
west corner of the site emphatically main- 
tains the sidewalk line. Adjoining the new 
building, only the facade of another gutted 
building has been retained to reinforce the 
street front visually, to serve as a symbolic 
portal for the project, suggesting—if not 
assuring—the security of the plaza behind 
it. This regularly punctured plane—flatter 
than the structures to either side—does 
suggest a “signboard” for the plaza, as the 
architects put it. Itis a handsome isolated 
fragment, but somewhat questionable in 
two respects: it does not—because of the 
thickness of street level structural supports 
and the stairs just behind them—give as 
clear a view of plaza activity inside as the 
architects' renderings suggested; and its 
vacant window openings, with sky behind 
them, are rather surrealistic reminders of 
the abandonment and demolition all too 


Courtesy architects, David Cox 


Fulton St (below left) facade stands between 
new corner building and old milk plant 
adapted as corporation headquarters. Concrete 
buttresses behind old wall (bottom photo) 

ort portion of second-le 2 


Center is announced from a distance by banners 
hanging from preserved facade (left, right, 8 ۱ [ 
and original condition below). Viewed along ۱ 
Lan ۳ 
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Courtesy architects, David Cox 
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Restoration Plaza Shopping Center 


common in the area. 

Behind this memorable if enigmatic 
facade, a series of pleasing plazas— 
totaling 30,000 sq ft in area—unfolds in a 
well-calculated sequence. First, there is a 
tightly contained retail court, with two 
levels of shops and additional levels of of- 
fices facing inward around it. An opening 
on the diagonal to the southeast leads into 
the much larger, sunny plaza around the 
ice rink—a setting for concerts and other 
entertainment in summer—and also to- 
ward the 138-unit low-rise housing de- NORTH-SOUTH SECTION 0 8 16 gor 
velopment constructed by the corporation 
on the block to the south. Extending out of 
this space to the east, another circulation 
link, with a sunken seating area under the 
exposed framework of an old loading 
dock, leads east toward the supermarket 
site, giving access along the way to shops : Ke Za | 
in other recycled buildings. The whole Mec EINE Y ie T 
series of internal public spaces works m | ۳ os c a 
neatly around the bulk of the old dairy X 
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building and integrates its rear facade and ا‎ ۳ ۱ | 

entrance with the new complex. One unfor- jw i - ۳3 

tunate side effect is that much pedestrian N] 7 شب‎ | 

traffic is drawn away from Fulton Street it- | eee ۳ 

self. 22 <> gi | 
The new construction follows very ^ ۸ “| - ^ 

closely in its forms and materials the prec- : 7 ۱ Hj DER LS E | 

edent of the firm's earlier Canal Square : D تب‎ BE - 

project. Here are the same dark brown j Û PARKING : SHOPS 1 k- <I 

brick walls folding around the plaza space = / se | 

with angled corners, the same strips of ۶ fag 


steel-framed windows; the same recessed 
upper level walkways; the same brick pav- 


ing. Even the old warehouses, with arched XS X | 
window openings in brick walls, look simi- = ay 
lar. The new rear facade of the old dairy دلا ااام‎ 


building, designed by another architect, to 
replace the deteriorated back walls when 
that building was remodeled, are of similar 
brick, though differently detailed. Another 
element in the design vocabulary here is 
the timber salvaged from demolished 
structures, which is used for signs, 
benches, and other incidental elements; 
though it is effective as a way to unify most 
of the shop signs, its texture is not entirely 
harmonious against the smooth new 
facades. 
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Expanding ripples of restoration 
Two years after opening, and before com- 
pletion of the supermarket or occupancy 
(still undetermined) of the old warehouse 
east of the rink, the center seems to be in 
good economic health. No doubt, the 
commitment of all the local utilities and a 
major bank to neighborhood offices here 
has helped make it a consumer magnet. 
Office tenants include community health 
and legal services, private professionals, 
and two U.S. Congressmen. Two factors 
favoring the success of the complex are 
the presence of its landlord on the prem- 
ises and the even more obvious presence 
of a 24-hr uniformed security patrol. Re- 
markably, virtually no graffiti can be seen 
in the complex. 

There is no question that Restoration 
Plazais serving its intended purpose as an 
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Restoration Plaza Shopping Center 
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anchor for further development. Besides 
the housing development to the south, the 
corporation has completed the very in- 
telligent restoration (under staff architect 
David Danois) of one commercial 
blockfront to the west, totally remodeling 
the apartments above the shops and giv- 
ing them new access through a private 
garden to the rear. Another adjoining block 
will soon be given similar treatment 

The effect of Restoration Plaza on its 
community is not, says its well-informed 
public information director, Ruth Mitchell, 
to be measured in dollars. Even the mil- 
lions that the parent Restoration Corpora- 
tion has drawn into the area in the past 
decade have not and cannot turn the tide 
The plaza وا‎ instead a symbol with power 
to help convince residents and potential 
new residents—and the banker they will 
depend on—that Bed-Stuy has economic 
and social future, and is a livable commu- 
nity with the strength—inside it—to bring 
funds and expertise from many sources to 
bear on its problems. [John Morris Dixon] 


Data 


Project: Restoration Plaza Shopping Center, 
Brooklyn, NY 

Architects: Arthur Cotton Moore/Associates, 
Washington DC; David C. Cox, senior as- 
sociate. 

Client: ROC Commercial Center, Inc. (sub- 
sidiary of Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration 
Corp.) 

Site: an entire block in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area, along Fulton Street, a once active, now 
blighted, commercial street; site included par- 
tiallyabandoned commercial, warehouse, man- 
ufacturing and tenement buildings, vacant lots, 
and one major building, previously restored, to 
be integrated with new complex 

Program: commercial/community service de- 
velopment including major utilities, clinic, all key 
retail functions; 75,000 sq ft commercial/retail; 
115,000 sq ft commercial and community office 
space; 30,000 sq ft supermarket (under con- 
struction); 8500 sq ft ice skating rink grant- 
funded); basement parking for 155 cars 
Structural system: new construction, cast-in- 
place dropped panel flat slab for parking level 
and plaza; steel frame, bar joists, corrugated 
steel deck floors with lightweight concrete fill for 
superstructure 

Major materials: old buildings, existing brick 
walls (some paint removal), new steel-framed 
windows, sandblasted brick and timber framing 
on interiors; new construction, dark brick curtain 
wall and pavers for plaza and lobbies, steel- 
framed windows; timber salvaged from demoli- 
tion used benches, signs, bulletin boards 
Consultants: George !. Worsley, Jr., & As- 
sociates, mechanical; LeRoy Callender (phase 
1) and Andrew Elliott (phase 2), structural. 
General contractor: client, assisted by Blitman 
Construction Corp 

Cost: $6.1 million (completed portions, sub- 
stantially complete Aug. 1975); old buildings, 
$16.50 per sq ft; new construction, $32 per sq ft, 
both without tenant improvements 
Photographs: Norman McGrath, except as 
noted 
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PPG GLASS HELPS 


AMERICAN MOTORS 
GET MORE MILEAGE 
FOR ITS ENERGY DOLLAR. 


One of the newest, most 
striking American landmarks 
rises 338 feet above Michigan, 
wearing a skin of glass. It is 
the gleaming 25-story head- 
quarters for American Motors 
Corporation in Southfield, 
completely sheathed in PPG 
Solarban® 550 ۷۴ 
reflective insulating glass. 

The neutral, gray-toned glass 
leads a fascinating double life: 

First, for all its size, the 
building seems nearly trans- 
parent. The beautiful reflective 
glass is an instant replay of 
the countryside, sky and 
clouds around it. A welcome 
neighbor in Southfield. 

Its other life is inside, where 
PPG Solarban 550 Twindow 
units conserve energy by re- 
ducing solar heat gain. On 
blistering summer days they 
cut conducted heat gain. And 
in the biting winter winds, 
they reduce conducted heat 
loss. So effective is the per- 
formance that American 


Circle No. 358, on Reader Service Card 


If you prefer, write to: 
PPG Industries, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 


Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
Associates, Architects and 
Engineers, used these per- 
formance characteristics of 
PPG Solarban 550 Twindow 
units for the American Center: 


Shading coefficient: O.18 
U-Value: O.42 Btu/hr-sq. ft-F 
(winter nighttime) 
0.49 Btu/hr-sq. ft-F 
(summer daytime) 
Relative heat gain: 44 Btu/hr-sq ft 
when ASHRAE Solar Heat Gain 
Factor is 200 Btu/hr-sq ft and the 
outdoor air temperature is 14 F 
warmer than the indoor air 
temperature. 


Center was able to install a 
compact, highly efficient, 
variable-volume, all-air HVAC 
system. 

If you want your next 
building design to be energy 
efficient and spectacularly 
beautiful, too, there's a PPG 
high-performance glass that's 
just right for the job. See 
Sweet's 8.26/Pg, or contact 
your local PPG architectural 
representative. 


Owner: American Motors Realty Corporation 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 
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Residential tower 


$526,300 
under budget... 
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Interior view during construction shows large, column-free 
spaces. Typical bays measure 53 ft 6 in. by 22 ft. Bethlehem 
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supplied 700 tons of structural steel for the project. 


Elm Park Tower, Worcester, 
Mass., is a 16-level, 195-unit resi- 
dential building for the elderly. 
The 153,900 sq ft structure is being 
constructed at $24.84 per sq ft. 

In 1973, a plan for a similar 
building on the same site was 
$800,000 over budget. For that 
plan, a conventional concrete 
framing system was considered. 

What key factor made the big 
difference? Speed of construction: 
16 levels erected in 32 days using 
the staggered truss steel framing 
system. 

Story-high trusses 

Developed in 1965, the system 
consists of story-high steel trusses 
spanning transversely between 
exterior columns of the building 
spaced 22 ft apart and arranged in 
a staggered pattern. 

The big advantage the system 
offers high-rise apartments or 
hotel-motel projects is the large 
clear spaces for complete layout 
flexibility — in this instance— un- 
obstructed spaces 44 x 54 ft. Clear 
spaces are defined only by trusses 
which serve as walls between 
adjoining living units. 


Owners: 

Worcester Housing Authority, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Architects: 

Masiello & Associates, Architects, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Structural Engineer: 
Theodore/Weaver/ Associates, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

Fabricator: 

Northern Virginia Steel Corporation, 
Springfield, Va. 

General Contractor: 

Granger Contracting Co., Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


The reinforced concrete floor 
system, supported on steel open- 
web joists, acts as a diaphragm, 
transferring lateral loads in the 
short direction to the truss chords. 
Lateral loads are resisted by truss 
diagonals and are transferred into 
direct loads.to the columns. 

Columns, therefore, receive no 
bending moments in the transverse 
direction. This allows the designer 
to orient the columns so that the 
strong axis is available to help 
resist bending due to longitudinal 
wind forces. 

The trusses, 54 ft long and 10 ft 
high, are fabricated in the shop 
and shipped to the construction 
site ready for installation. 

There's another factor favoring 
the use of the staggered truss 
framing system with open-web 
joist floor-ceiling assemblies: open 
spaces above the ceilings simplify 
installation of the mechanical and 
utilities systems. 

Freedom of interior plan 

The interior of the first level of 
the tower is column free and con- 
tains no trusses. The entire first 
floor, therefore, could be one large 
room, if it did not have to be 
divided into support areas for 
the tenants. 

The tower office, community 
room, laundry, and community 
kitchen, plus an area set aside for 
a future health clinic, are located 
on the ground floor. The upper 15 
stories house one and two bed- 
room apartments. Ten percent of 
each type are designed for the 
handicapped. 


thanks to a 
staggered truss 
steel framing 
system. 


In the staggered truss system, story-high steel trusses, arranged in 
a staggered pattern, span transversely between exterior columns. 


Our Sales Engineering Divi- 
sion offers a variety of technical 
and advisory services. Our pre- 
liminary frame analysis program, 
for example, is designed to help 
you select the most favorable steel 
framing system for your building. 

We also have a large library of 
practical design and engineering 
aids, slide presentations, product 
catalogs, and building case history 
studies. Our Sales Engineers will 
be happy to provide you with any 
of these materials or answer any 
questions you may have regarding 
steel construction products. 

You can get in touch with a 
Bethlehem Sales Engineer through 
the Bethlehem Sales Office nearest 
you. Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


depend 


Bethlehem 


SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta (404) 522-4918 
Baltimore (301) 685-5700 
Boston (617) 267-2111 
Buffalo (716) 856-2400 
Chicago (312) 664-5422 
Cincinnati (513) 381-6440 
Cleveland (216) 696-1881 
Detroit (313) 336-5500 
Houston (713) 659-8060 
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Los Angeles (213) 726-0611 
Milwaukee (414) 272-0835 
New York (212) 688-5522 
Philadelphia (215) 561-1100 
Pittsburgh (412) 281-5900 
St. Louis (314) 726-4500 

San Francisco (415) 981-2121 
Seattle (206) 285-2200 
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Technics: Specifications clinic 


CSI's Certification 
program 


William T. Lohmann 


The Construction Specifications Institute's program 
for certifying construction specifiers is under way— 
fifteen years from initial concept to implementation. 


On June 18, immediately prior to the opening of the Con- 
struction Specifications Institute's 1977 convention in 
Denver, the Institute Board authorized a nationwide pro- 
gram for examining and certifying construction specifiers. 
Patterned after similar programs established by other 
groups in the industry, it promises to demonstrate the qual- 
ifications of certified specifiers and raise the minimum 
level of competence acceptable for preparing today's writ- 
ten construction documents. 

The program did not develop overnight. As far back as 
1962, CSI discussed the practicability of encouraging 
"licensing" of specification writers. Quite properly, the In- 
stitute Board defeated a proposal suggesting it. Licensing 
is a governmental function well established in the fields of 
architecture and engineering, thereby covering the disci- 
pline of specification writing. Many specifiers are already 
licensed as architects and engineers. 

A poll conducted among CSI chapters in 1972 again 
brought the subject up for discussion. Was there a need 
for an evaluation program administered by CSI? Could it 
be justified for the comparatively small number of CSI 
members to which it would apply? How could an accepta- 
ble level of expertise be defined? 

In February 1975, the CSI Board directed Institute Pres- 
ident Larry C. Dean, FCSI, to appoint an ad hoc committee 
to study the possibilities. The committee's report, pre- 
pared under the direction of Chairman Terrell R. Harper, 
FAIA/FCSI, affirmed the need. In broad strokes, it outlined 
a program for certifying construction specifiers which 
could be achieved without cost to CSI and without increas- 
ing the Institute staff. The recommendations were ac- 
cepted by the Institute Board in February 1976. President 
Dean immediately appointed the initial Board of Exam- 
iners, comprising six individuals, each representing one or 
two of CSI's geographic regions. That group, after fur- 
ther study, prepared the detailed procedures that were 
adopted by the Institute Board at its June meeting. 

To become a certified construction specifier, applicants 


must qualify in three areas: experience, ability, and knowl- . 
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edge. Membership in CSI is not required. 

The initial application form will cover two of the require- 
ments. An applicant must submit satisfactory evidence of 
at least five years experience in one of the construction 
design disciplines (architecture, engineering, etc.). Ability 
must be demonstrated by submitting examples (or tes- 
timony from employers or clients) of written construction 
documents prepared by or under the direct supervision of 
the applicant and used successfully in actual construc- 
tion. Applications must be accompanied by a fee of $20 
and be received before January 2, 1978. 

If the applicant meets the requirements for experience 
and ability, his or her general knowledge will then be 
tested in a written examination. Prepared by the Exam- 
iners, the exam will be based on contents of the CSI Man- 
ual of Practice including Conditions of the Contract in 
common use, construction technology with which the ap- 
plicant should be familiar, and practical preparation of 
specification sections. It will be given in April 1978 at loca- 
tions throughout the United States. The examination fee 
will be $30. 

Upon successful completion of the exam, the applicant 
will receive a certificate and have his or her name pub- 
lished in the annual roster of certified construction spec- 
ifiers. Valid for three years, certification will be renewable 
for additional three-year periods upon payment of a re- 
newal fee and submittal of evidence of continuing compe- 
tence in the field. 

As one of CSI's most recent thrusts, the certification 
program will give added impetus to the Institute's already 
impressive continuing education and technical activities. 
A home study guide for the examination is being pre- 
pared. Los Angeles, Chicago, and Jacksonville Chapters, 
among others, have announced major seminars concen- 
trating on the requirements for certification. The Institute 
Education Committee is examining the content of its spec- 
ification writing short course and curriculum recommen- 
dations for relevance to certification criteria. Contents of 
the Manual of Practice will be reviewed and updated by 
the Technical Documents Committee. Eventually, a coor- 
dinated series of seminar outlines will be available for 
chapter use. In short, the certification program may gen- 
erate a whole new focus for CSI's efforts to improve con- 
struction communications. The entire industry stands to 
benefit. 

For more information on the program, call (202) 833- 
2160 or write: CSI Certification Program, Construction 
Specifications Institute, Suite 300, 1150 Seventeenth 
Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. o 


Author: William T. Lohmann, AIA, FCSI, is Chief Specifier 
for C.F. Murphy Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 


Another 
step 
upward: 


New 
Smok-chek V 


From the folks who brought you 
almost everything else in smoke- 
actuated door control — 


Smok-Chek V, for greater versatility 
... exceptional reliability...remarkable 
economy. 

Variable hold-open (to 180°) quickly adjusted 


or eliminated in the field to meet patient room 
or corridor conditions 


single plug interchangeability of photoelectric 
and/or ionization type detector modules. 
Non-handed. Mounts on minimum 172" door 
frame, with only 2" ceiling clearance required. 
Hydraulic closer, sizes 4, 5 or 6 


Ask the specialists who originated the door frame 
concept of the combination detector, holder, closer: 


RIXSON-FIREMARK 


ARCHITECTURAL AND 
FIRE/LIFE SAFETY PRODUCTS 


9100 West Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 
and Rexdale, Ontario 
312/671-5670 


2116 No. 337, on Reader Service Card 
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Technics: Building envelope thermal insulation 


Care and handling of the Btu 


Now coming onto the stage front, a class of materials 
addressing energy concerns requires more than casual 
attention; insulation never had a more important role. 


Btu's are clever. They have an uncanny ability to escape 
from, or intrude on, a space wetry to make physically com- 
fortable. You know about Btu's, right? And about those al- 
phabet factors, “U,” "C," “k,” and “R”? We won't make you 
suffer through the 2000th definition of British thermal units, 
but we might refresh memories about our alphabet factors. 
In addition, a review of what industry is doing to help you 
combat the energy drain is appropriate. 

Since any exhaustive analysis of heat gain and loss 
through the building envelope necessarily involves sys- 
tems of overlapping pieces, this article is limited to the 
thermal insulation aspects of those systems. In several in- 
stances, upcoming Technics reports will deal with major 
exterior components which might logically, because of in- 
sulative characteristics, be included here. Built-up roofs 
are an obvious case in point—insulation is only one com- 
ponent, butthe overall assembly will be covered thoroughly 
later on. Similarly, insulated exterior wall systems will get 
their due in our February article on exterior wall panels. 

First, a few basics. Since insulation's purpose, in the 
context of this article, is to impede the flow of heat from a 
warm place to a cooler place, the ability of a material to 
deter or conduct heat is measured. The familiar "U" factor, 
or overall heat transfer coefficient, is the number of Btu's/ 
hr/sq ft/degree F temperature difference that can flow 
through a wall or roof assembly and the air films on both 
sides. Thermal conductivity (k) is a measure of heat flow in 
one hour/sq ft/degree F temperature difference through 
one inch of a single material, surface to surface. Thermal 
conductance (C) is the same as k, but for any thickness of 
one material. Thermal resistance (R) is the reciprocal of C, 
or the ability of a material to impede heat transfer. Heat is 
transferred by conduction, convection, and/or radiation; 
since different insulation materials allow thermal transmis- 
Sion via varying combinations of the modes, these factors 
are not strictly measures of an insulator's conductance, 
but are accepted standards. 

Probably the finest reference available to architectural 
professionals who want to brush up is ASHRAE's Hand- 
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book of Fundamentals. Another must, ASHRAE 90-75, 
Energy Conservation in New Building Design, should be 
on your shelf already. Requirements in the latter are ex- 
pressed in terms of Ua where U, is the combined thermal 
transmittance of respective areas of gross exterior wall, 
roof/ceiling, or floor assemblies. It is expressed as: 


U, = U wall A wall + U window A window + U door A ۲ 
۸ 


the U's being for specific assemblies noted, A's are gross 
areas (including sash on doors and windows), and A, is 
the gross combined area. Naturally, much more is in- 
volved than “U,” “Ua” “k,” "C," and "R," but these are 
among the most commonly used terms in insulation litera- 
ture. Another factor, the "M" factor is proposed for cal- 
culating an effective “U” for heavier-mass walls. It will be 
discussed later, as it relates to masonry walls. 


Insulation? 

Insulation can be either a thing or an act, according to 
Webster. As an act, it can clearly involve materials other 
than those things we commonly know as insulation. Virtu- 
ally any material can insulate, some are just better at it 
than others. We will discuss some of those outside the 
common realm later, but begin with materials normally 
thought of as insulators. Again going by ASHRAE defini- 
tions, basic thermal insulation materials can be divided 
into roughly three groups. As described in chapter 19 of 
the Handbook of Fundamentals, they are: 1) mineral, fi- 
brous, or cellular materials such as glass, asbestos, rock, 
or slag wool, calcium silicate, bonded perlite, vermiculite, 
and ceramic products; 2) organic fibrous materials such 
as cotton, animal hair, wood, cane, or synthetic fibers, and 
organic cellular materials such as cork, foamed rubber, 
polystyrene, and polyurethane; 3) metallic or metalized 
organic reflective membranes (which must face air, gas- 
filled, or evacuated spaces). 

In physical form, the material may be loose-fill, mixed 
with water to form cement, flexible or semi-rigid, rigid, 
reflective, or formed in place. From the discussion above, 
itshould be clear that simply specifying 6 in. of insulation 
in a wall has about as much meaning as calling for exterior 
siding without saying what kind. Here the R values tell 
more than the thickness. It is important to know the basic 
composition, properties, and capabilities of each. Many 


ASPHALT-SATURATED-ASBESTOS FACER SHEETS ASPHALT-SATURATED FELT FAC 3/4 IN PERLITE INSULATION 


PINK POLYURETHANE FOAM WITH GLASS FIBERS GREEN URETHANE FOAM WITH GLASS FIBERS GREEN URETHANE FOAM 


LLL ASPHAl T-SATURATED FELT FACER SHEET 


Courtesy The Celotex Corp 


Three types of roof insulation, from left: glass fiber reinforced urethane foam with asphalt-saturated facers; polyurethane core with glass 
fiber reinforcing and skins of asphalt-impregnated felt; combination of polyurethane core, asphalt-felt skin, and bonded perlite lower layer 


manufacturers make several kinds, and can be counted » 
on to help choose the best one for a specific use. But don't 
let the selection process slip into the "details we'll handle 
later" category; the importance of proper insulation, with 
easily recognized energy—and therefore operating 
cost—implications, can have other less obvious effects. 
Not only are HVAC designs based on these decisions, but 
other ramifications will involve wall, roof, ceiling, and floor 
cross sections, including amounts of plenum space, 
placement of ducts and pipes, and other considerations. 

Within the multitude of insulation types, properties vary 
widely. The loose-fill and insulating cement varieties are 
viable materials for applications on irregular surfaces or in 
inaccessible locations. Some loose-fill materials are more 
capable of rejecting water than others, and some, placed 
correctly, will not settle. But there is a greater chance with 
poured or blown insulation for uneven application, so care 
is advised. 

Flexible and semirigid materials such as blankets, batts, 
or felt insulations are sold in rolls or sheets, and may be 


Courtesy United States Gypsum 


Two forms of wall insulation. Batt or blanket materials are available 
with a number of facings. Mineral fiber batts with kraft paper facings 


organic or inorganic. They may be faced on one or both give effective fire and vapor protection (above, in steel stud wall) 
sides to provide vapor barrier, reflective, or surface Fire and vapor barrier also are achieved by semi-rigid glass boards 
finishes. Many thicknesses are available, so that appropri- foil on semi-rigid spun glass boards (below) also bar fire and vapor 


ate R values may be attained. The fibrous material batts 
are designed to fill the space their thickness indicates, 
and should not be compressed, as this decreases insula- 
tion values. Clearly, this type cannot be used in a com- 
pressive load situation. As with some loose-fill materials, 
the presence of water in these insulations can reduce or 
eliminate their value as insulators. It is recommended that, 
where practical, fibrous materials fill the wall cavity to ef- 
fectively prevent convection currents within the wall itself. 
Precautions about vapor barriers and dew points will be 
discussed later. 

Rigid and formed-in-place products are predominantly 
foams, although bonded perlite, vermiculite, and other in- 
gredients are also available. Foams for insulation are nor- 
mally polyurethane, polystyrene, or urea formaldehyde. 
The latter is most widely used for foaming insulation into 
difficult-to-reach areas of either new or existing construc- 
tion, forming fire stops, and isolating exterior components 
from floor slabs, etc. 

Polyurethane and polystyrene make up the bulk of this 
rigid insulation market. While these materials are some- 


Courtesy Johns-Manville 
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Thermal insulation 


Installation of three-component (asphalted felt, polyurethane, perlite) 


board below roof membrane, estimated to save this client $2000 annually. 


what higher in initial cost, and can lose a portion of their ini- 
tial insulating capability (about 20 percent) with age, their 
strengths are impressive. Their thermal resistance runs 
from relatively good in molded polystyrene ("beadboard") 
to good in expanded polyurethane to excellent in extruded 
polystyrene. Polyurethane and extruded polystyrene also 
have good to excellent compressive strength and water 
resistance, valuable in roofing applications. It is possible, 
therefore, to get high R values in less thickness than with 
some other insulators. Foam board or sheet is available in 
a wide variety of types including unfaced, strengthened 
with glass fibers, laminated with felt and another insulation 
board such as bonded perlite, with two faces of asphalt 
impregnated glass fiber skins, and many others. Some 
manufacturers recommend that, if a roof is to be designed 
for an insulation R value of 20 (for instance), two layers be 
specified —one R-17 and one R-3, with joints staggered to 
avoid moisture paths. Others maintain that only one layer is 
necessary if the total assembly is arranged in a certain 
specified way. 

Reflective insulation material is offered in rolls and 
sheets of single layer and multi-layered construction and 
in shapes with integral air spaces. Reflective surfaces, as 
noted, must face air, gas-filled, or evacuated spaces to be 
effective in the thermal sense. Such surfaces may or may 
not constitute a vapor barrier. 

On the subject of vapor barriers, it is crucial that the lo- 
cation of the barrier with respect to the insulation be care- 
fully thought out, and its dew point known. Water in any 
form (vapor, liquid, or ice) is unwelcome in insulation, as 
we said. If the vapor barrier is closer to the temperature 
outside on a cold day, vapor from inside may condense 
and/or freeze. If the insulation is located in such a position 
that the resulting moisture can either fall on it or be trans- 
mitted to it, permanent insulation damage may occur. This 
is especially worth noting when retrofit plans call for ad- 
ding more insulation. 

Many scenarios could unfold. For instance, a small 
commercial or office structure built circa 1950 has a new 
owner who asks his architect to upgrade his building. Both 
owner and architect agree that one must is to save on the 
fuel bills, and that insulation levels be brought in line with 
current and future accepted standards. Unless the owner 
is either going to dump the building in a year or two, or is 
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300 LBS. OF SLAG OR 400 LBS. OF GRAVEL PER SQUARE 
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PRIMED ROOF DECK — 


One approach to installing insulation above the membrane is to cover 
polyurethane board with a pouring of hot asphalt and slag or gravel. 


unenlightened, he and the architect should take a look at 
the life cycle cost figures, and determine what thickness 
(based on R values) of insulation to advance to before 
reaching the point where added material and labor ex- 
ceed payback figures. (There are many sources to turn to 
for help on this, including all major insulation manufactur- 
ers, and the National Roofing Contractors Association lit- 
erature.) 

Assuming our duo has done these steps properly, our 
design professional still has pitfalls ahead. Suppose it is 
decided that insulation will be added to the ceiling as- 
sembly suspended below an under-insulated roof deck, 
giving both acoustic and thermal protection. This may or 
may not be a disaster. Since the new insulation might iso- 
late the roof deck from the inside temperature, the deck 
will be colder in winter than before. If the deck acts as a 
vapor barrier, and the plenum between the insulation and 
the deck is not well vented, water vapor can rise through 
the insulation and Condense or freeze on the deck. This 
condensed vapor (liquid) may then fall back onto the insu- 
lation, impairing its thermal properties. If, on the other 
hand, the ceiling or the insulation's inside face is the vapor 
barrier and/or the plenum is adequately ventilated, the 
system might work fine. However, even if the inside mois- 
ture is controlled, the deck and roof assembly may 
undergo worse stresses due to outside temperature fluc- 
tuations not as severely felt before isolation from inside 
conditions. It is important to look at the whole assembly in- 
side to out, know the location of the vapor barrier, and its 
dew point, and make decisions based on those factors. 

One broad solution to the above problems is to put the 
insulation outside the envelope, not inside. In the case of 
roofs, since problems there are so crucial, several ap- 
proaches are possible. Insulation applied above the roof 
deck can be in two locations with respect to the built-up 
roof layers—above them or below them. In either location, 
the material must be às immune to water absorption as 
possible. 

If the insulation is between the deck and the layered 
roofing membrane, the deck is warmed by inside tempera- 
tures and the membrane is exposed to exterior tempera- 
ture variations and moisture from rain or snow. Vapor from 
the interior, if it can get through the deck, can collect in or 
on the insulation, and exterior damage or weather-related 


Courtesy The Celotex Corporation 


failures may cause the membrane to leak. 

Two variations exist in the option of putting the insulation 
outside the membrane, but they differ only in the final 
steps of the roofing process. The main point of this ap- 
proach is to protect the built-up roofing from radical tem- 
perature changes and/or exterior damage. The membrane 
is kept on the warm (deck) side of the assembly, and the 
insulation must be virtually waterproof and have high com- 
pressive strength. Insulations for such applications may 
or may not have asphalt impregnated felt or glass-fiber 
facings, or may have a high density skin formed during 
the manufacturing process. Since some rigid insula- 
tions, the foams, are less resistant to ultraviolet degrada- 
tion than others, the last steps involve covering them with 
some form of protection. Some manufacturers recommend 
a coat of asphalt atop the membrane to anchor the insula- 
tion and another coat on top, into which is poured crushed 
rock or stone. Another approach omits the top asphalt 
coat, using the stone as both the ballast and ultraviolet 
protection. 

Where insulation is installed on the outside of the build- 
ing envelope, its behavior in a fire situation is generally 
less critical than if it were inside. Since this article concen- 
trates on the thermal aspects of insulation, we will not at- 
tempt to cover comparative fire behaviors. It should be 
strongly pointed out, however, that each type behaves dif- 
ferently in the presence of fire; some are incombustible, 
but others may burn under certain conditions. Where it is 
critical, check with the major manufacturers. 

With the increased emphasis on upgrading existing, as 
well as new, buildings for energy performance, it is more 
important than ever that the designer know where, how, 
and when to add insulation. To reiterate, even the right in- 
sulation in the wrong place can bring on problems. All of 
the reputable manufacturers are equipped to help decide 
what kind of insulation is best, how much of it makes eco- 
nomic sense, and where to put it. 

At the current time, most manufacturers are experienc- 
ing unprecedented demands, largely from the residential 
markets. As a result, they are gearing up to produce more 
insulation as early as possible, feeling that commercial 
and industrial demand will pick up as well, It may take as 
long as two to three years, however, to get new production 
capability into full swing. In the interim, though, the indus- 


For retrofit as well as for new buildings, top-applied foam insulation 

goes on easily. On the school above, the roof is stripped to the deck 

(not always necessary), new membrane layers are applied, and the stone 
protects extruded polystyrene insulation, adhered by top coat, from UV 
damage. Below, a deck of insulating concrete (portland Cement and a 
vermiculite concrete aggregate) sandwiches the expanded polystyrene. 


try will probably continue to allocate material due to short 
supplies. 


Other ways 

As mentioned before, there are many other insulating 
materials and assemblies. Glass was covered in our June 
1976 article (p. 49), exterior wall panels will be featured in 
February, and built-up roofs in September. While we've in- 
evitably touched on some aspects of these other compo- 
nents, some products or construction packages deserve 
to be considered when insulative value is the issue. One 
obvious area is window/door assemblies, and the use of 
wood and wood products for their inherent ability to resist 
heat transfer. Still another is the masonry wall. 

Because they put holes in our perfectly devised insula- 
tion package, windows and doors offer us the opportunity 
to pay attention to another potential heat gain and loss 
Source. There are several ways in which these products 
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Thermal insulation 


Courtesy Owens 


Corning Fiberglas Corr 


can help. First, of course, doors can be insulated and 
carefully weatherstripped. Frames around openings can 
be selected for their lack of willingness to allow heat con- 
ductivity. If the frame and assembly is metal, a number of 
manufacturers produce noncontinuous frames, with ther- 
mal breaks between inside and out. Wood assemblies are 
known for their lack of conductivity, and top-quality wood 
windows now offer snap-in third panes to complement 
dual pane insulating units and heat-reducing glass. Re- 
sulting U values can be reduced 67 percent from those of 
a single-glazed wood window. 

Another example of wood's insulating value is the con- 
tribution to total R values of walls and roofs through the use 
of cedar shakes and shingles. In roofing, wood shingles 
can begin with an R of .94 for Ye in. average butt thickness, 
and go on up to 1.69 for tapered heavy shakes (1 in. aver- 
age butt thickness) with 30-Ib felt between each course. 
This compares to slag built-up roofing at .78, asphalt 
shingles at .44, or slate at .05. 

Since normal U values are calculated as if heat flows 
through an assembly at a steady rate, the values disre- 
gard several effects. One such condition is the actual be- 
havior of heat passing through materials of higher mass, 
such as masonry walls. These walls are said to have 
"capacity insulation" values which are not considered in 
the conventional figures. While ASHRAE provides a pro- 
cedure for modifying heat flow measurements toward this 
end, ithas been for heat gains influencing the cooling cycle 
only, not heating. 

Engineers for masonry industry organizations have de- 
veloped a modifier factor, "M" which allows conversion of 
standard U factors to “U effective" values. Dividing the 
traditional figure by the correction factor gives the U value 
allowing for capacity insulation. The factor can be used in 
calculations—as an indication of true thermal performance 
for masonry— both for meeting prescriptive U value re- 
quirements, and for meeting ASHRAE 90-75 performance 
requirements based on U, figures. For more complete in- 
formation, readers may contact The International Masonry 
Institute, The Brick Institute of America, The National Con- 
crete Masonry Association, or The Portland Cement As- 
sociation. 

In addition to masonry's potential for capacity insulation, 
of course, it is common to construct masonry walls with 
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HEATING CURVE 


FOR THREE YEAR TERM (DOLLARS PER SQ FT) 
Courtesy Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 


PRESENT VALUE OF ENERGY SAVINGS 


| | 
INSULATION "R" VALUES 8.0 11.0 13.0 19.0 


HEATING BENEFIT CURVE 


Insulation cost per R value considerations changed basic construction 
materials on the store for Sears Roebuck (top, left) to steel frame with 
foil-faced glass fiber blankets when energy belts got tightened. Chart 
above, used with heating cost figures and a heating zone value published 
by one manufacturer, determines energy savings. It is an example of tools 
offered by industry to designers for predicting dollar payback resulting 
from added insulation. Building below is a pure case for insulation. New 
sections of a refrigerated warehouse were clad in urethane and steel 
sandwich panels with an R value of 28.5. Fabricated off-site, panels are 
locked together on job. Deck is composite urethane/perlite and urethane 
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Courtesy Mobay Chemical Corp., Bally Case and Cooler 


Courtesy Rapperswill Corp 


various forms of insulation. A simple 8-in. lightweight con- 
crete block, for example, starts out with a relatively good R 
value (1.75), and jumps to 4.85 when filled with vermicu- 
lite. Cavity walls and composite walls of various types can 
produce U values as low as .06-.07 using 2-in. poly- 
urethane or polystyrene boards. Filling the cavity with perlite 
or vermiculite produces U values in the .13-.18 range. 

If nothing else, it should be clear that insulation is a sub- 
ject that can be approached in many ways. We have tried 
to introduce some of them. Each approach is worthy of 
more in-depth study, and the reputable manufacturers 
and associations can help with technical data and, in 
some instances, computer evaluation. With the focus on 
energy, the topic becomes more vital daily. The design 
professions can, and should, lead the way by knowing all 
about the care and handling of the Btu. [Jim Murphy] 


Courtesy Certain-teed Products Corp 
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Courtesy Red Cedar Shingle and Handsplit Shake Bureau 


Insulation of The Federal Office Building in Manchester, NH, part of the 
overall energy demonstration project for the government, is installed 
(photos, left) outside concrete structure, between it and facing stone. 
Economic thickness of insulation is determined on a chart of the type 
shown below. With appropriate values assigned, the lowest point of the 


total cost gives thickness. Other energy measures range from using wood 


shingles (above, housing by Deems/Lewis & Partners) to reglazing all of 
the windows in Maine East High School near Chicago (below, left) with a 


mostly translucent fiberglass sandwich panel to reduce heat transmission 
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Technics: terra cotta restoration 


Recipes for baked earth 


As preservation takes up successive building periods, 
architects must now deal with terra cotta, a unique, 
ubiquitous cladding material of the years 1880—1930. 


As long as preservation was limited to buildings George 
Washington slept in, the technology of restoration was rel- 
atively simple. The course of architectural salvation has 
since led us through some more demanding assignments 
with elaborate plaster and ironwork and some hard-to- 
duplicate stonework. Now architects renovating or extend- 
ing turn-of-the century buildings are encountering a mate- 
rial with its own quite unique technology and installation 
methods, a material which resists shortcut methods of 
patching or simulation—terra cotta. 

Though its origins go back to the baked earth at its 
core—the source of its Italian name—the terra cotta now 
visible all over America is really one of the industrial prod- 
ucts of the 19th Century. Its uses in this country pro- 
gressed as the century wore on, from sewer pipes—which 
remained a mainstay of the industry—to the fireproof 
cladding of metal frame members and the light floor vault- 
ing between them. It emerged on the exterior only in 
the 1880s—decades behind its decorative use in 
Europe—when the Queen Anne style called for earth- 
colored masonry reliefs set into brick or stone walls. Louis 
Sullivan and his Chicago colleagues thoroughly explored 
the potential of terra cotta as a cladding material, then the 
succeeding wave of Classical Revivalism adopted it— 
glazed in creamy white and delicate pastel colors—for 
every kind of structure from coast to coast. 

So adaptable was the material to every nuance of color, 
texture, and modeling desired by architects of an eclectic 
era that producers of the decorative units sprang up all 
across the country, consolidating into about 20 major 
companies by the 1920s. In 1913, terra cotta reached a 
pinnacle of sorts when Cass Gilbert used it to clad the 
world's tallest building, the 792-ft Woolworth tower in New 
York. By the 1930s, terra cotta cladding was in rapid de- 
cline, brought on in part by a taste for simpler surfaces, in 

„ part by competing ceramic, metal, and precast concrete 
products, and in part by demanding requirements for pro- 
duction and installation of terra cotta. ("Ceramic veneer," 
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Unglazed terra cotta (near right) in spandrel 
panels of Wainwright Building (1890-91), 

St. Louis, by Adler & Sullivan. White glazed 
terra cotta in Prospect Park Boathouse (1905), 
Brooklyn, NY, by Helmle & Huberty, restored— 
with extensive new terra cotta—in 1970 by 
Brown, Lawford & Forbes, architects. 


which succeeded terra cotta in the 1930s and 19405, is 
similar in its composition, but is limited to forms that can be 
produced mechanically by extrusion, having vertical voids 
inside like those of concrete block instead of the egg-crate 
internal structure of terra cotta.) Today, the architect who 
wants to replace or duplicate terra cotta with the real thing 
has only one producer—to our knowledge—to turn to: 
Gladding McBean & Co. of Lincoln, Ca, which began mak- 
ing the product in 1875. 


No shake-and-bake solutions 

Most terra cotta cladding has been—and still is—custom- 
produced. The process of translating the architect's inten- 
tions into material in place is a painstaking one. Surface 
designs first have to be divided into sections (weighing up 
to several hundred pounds) that are manageable in the 
plant and at the site; internal portions of special units have 
to be designed for structural integrity; casts have to be 
made to allow for 6-10 percent shrinkage during firing; 
glaze, if any, has to be formulated and applied to adhere 
firmly through firing and weathering. Units have to be dried 
before firing, which may take 14 days at 1000F or higher 
and must be controlled to yield desired shrinkage and 
avoid cracking or rupture. If units are damaged in ship- 
ping or storage, replacement currently requires about six 
weeks; architects are urged to begin planning for exten- 
sive terra cotta applications one year in advance. 

At the construction site, terra cotta sections must be tied 
to their structural support with metal anchors; mortar has 
to be fine and carefully placed to ensure uniform loading; 
backfill for fireproofing and protection of hidden elements 
must have proper density and expansion characteristics 
to prevent damage during temperature cycles. 

If all goes well, the cladding thus produced can survive 
for many decades; the ultimate life span is not yet known. 
But any inherent flaws, installation errors, or poor mainte- 
nance of mortar joints, flashing, etc. will eventually pro- 
duce spalling and crumbling of the units. 

Most of the terra cotta failures we see now are in build- 
ings dating from the period 1895-1920, after glazed terra 
cotta had become common and—it seems—before some 
of the bugs were worked out of the process. Theodore H. 
M. Prudon, architect-engineer with Building Conservation 
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Ten-story extension of Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City (John Parkinson and Edwin Bergstrom 
1910) is cleaner duplicate of old portion at 
right in overall view. White glazed brick is used 
with terra cotta, as originally. New methods 
include concrete masonry back-up walls, 
rebars, stainless steel ties and dowels (above), 
but process remains meticulous New portion 
is by Robert A. Fowler Associated Architects 


Technics: Terra cotta restoration 


Technology in New York—and instructor in the preserva- 
tion program at Columbia University School of Architec- 
ture—observes that examples from the earlier era of un- 
glazed units seem to survive intact, even with inadequate 
building maintenance. The spandrels and cornices of Sul- 
livan's Wainwright Building (St. Louis, 1890-91) and Pru- 
dential Building (Buffalo, 1894-95) remain in excellent 
condition, notwithstanding deteriorated mortar joints, 
flashing, and window frames. Glazing the product, he ex- 
plains, means fusing an impervious finish to 2 highly po- 
rous base; any moisture that finds its way inside will tend 
to break down the bond between these uncongenial 
layers, and the result will be spalling. 

After the turn of the century, terra cotta began to be 
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Rosecliff (below) a Newport RI "cottage" by McKim, Mead & White (1902) shows use of glazed 
terra cotta in Beaux-Arts design Cornice and balustrade show characteristic types of failure; 
patch-and-paint methods have not helped, and house is being surveyed for replacement of 
damaged units. Drawing (right) is typical of tnose drawn up by fabricators in terra cotta's heyday 


used in more daring ways, some bordering on foolhardy. 
Parapets, open cupolas, and other formal flourishes at the 
tops of buildings left the material exposed to more extreme 
differential stress between the cladding and its metal sup- 
porting frame than would occur in walls. Flying buttresses 
at the top of the Woolworth Building, for instance, required 
some replacement of units only two years after its comple- 
tion. It was also in this period that terra cotta was applied 
as a continuous cladding for heights of 15 stories or more, 
firmly anchored to masonry back-up walls with no relief for 
settling or thermal stresses, which produced characteris- 
tic cracking patterns. Notwithstanding these pitfalls, much 
terra cotta from that period remains In good condition. 
According to Prudon, procedures for checking the con- 
dition of terra cotta are no less painstaking than the pro- 
duction of it. Most serious deterioration of the units can be 
detected by visual inspection, but this must be very close 
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inspection to reveal hairline cracks, which are potentially 
as serious as more advanced spalling. Tapping of the 
units can indicate deterioration of the internal webs of units 
or separation of the surface from it. Metal detection de- 
vices can locate the anchors and give critical indications 
of their condition. (They can corrode completely away be- 
hind a deceptively secure-looking surface.) Carefully 
selected and removed samples can reveal moisture prob- 
lems or the penetration of damaging salts. Much of this ef- 
fort is aimed at determining causes of deterioration so that 
damage to sound units can be headed off, though it also 
serves to determine where material must be replaced. 


Restoration ingredients 
The architect faced with restoration of deteriorated terra 
cotta has a number of known options, not all of them yet 
tested in actual situations: 
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Drawing from a Building Conservation Technology survey (above) shows 
characteristic spandrel failure of Woolworth Building, New York (1913), 
by Cass Gilbert. Fiberglass-reinforced concrete cast of a sheet metal 
cornice (below) represents possible replacement for damaged units. 


1 standard masonry restoration techniques, including 
filling of gaps in the surface with stuccolike material; diffi- 
culty of matching the texture and color of terra cotta often 
leads to painting of the patched surfaces; the method is 
readily available, but basic incompatibility with the terra 
cotta can lead to early paint failure and cracking of infill. 

2 replacement of terra cotta units with precast concrete; 
molds can be readily made from existing units, since there 
is no significant shrinkage to contend with; greater weight 
of units can cause unwanted stresses; matching of color 
and texture is difficult, especially considering change in 
concrete as weathering exposes more aggregate; acry- 
late finish can be used to simulate terra cotta surface, but 
requires periodic recoating. 

3 replacement of units with fiberglass-reinforced plastic 
units; easily molded, light, and weather-resistant; usually 
require a coating for visual match, which must be re- 
newed; not sufficiently fire-resistant for many situations. 

4 replacement of units with fiberglass-reinforced concrete 
units (with special, alkali-resistant fibers); easy to cast, 
using molds from existing units; thinner, hence lighter than 
conventional concrete; questions of cost and long-term 
performance in such situations still being investigated. 

5 replacement of units with cut stone; economically rea- 
sonable for flat terra cotta walls, as in Chicago's Com- 
monwealth Edison Building, where limestone was used 
(ironically, to replace terra cotta originally designed as an 
inexpensive substitute for limestone); color and texture 
match after weathering not certain. 

6 replace units with new terra cotta units; best opportunity 
for matching; proven durability, assuming original design 
was sound; cost varies widely with degree of mechaniza- 
tion possible; simpleunits can be replaced with ceramic ve- 
neer at, perhaps, $15 per sq ft; low-relief designs can be re- 
produced mechanically, using ram-press method, at 
somewhat greater cost; deeply modeled units, with under- 
cutting, must be built up by hand in the traditional way, at 
costs that may exceed $100 persq ft; molds cannotbemade 
directly from existing units, but must be scaled up to allow for 
shrinkage during firing. 

Prudon, who is now consulting on the extensive restora- 
tion of the Woolworth Building fagades—exact procedures 
for which have not yet been determined—shows no bias 
toward one method or the other. The object, of course, 
must be to preserve as much of the original fabric as is 
feasible, then to replace what cannot be saved by what- 
ever means best suits the scale, situation, and architec- 
tural character of the building—and the funds available. 
When the job is done, he predicts, the elegance of the 
Woolworth Building facades—with long-obscured blues, 
greens, golds, and purples in the recesses of their overall 
white tracery—will be a revelation. 

In few instances historically is a surface material so in- 
trinsically a part of the architectural concept as in the 
landmarks—big and small—of the terra cotta era. Restora- 
tion of the cladding on these buildings is, in effect, restora- 
tion of their architectural integrity. [John Morris Dixon] 


Acknowledgments: Our thanks to the following sources for assistance 
in preparing this article: Neal English, International Masonry Institute; 
Angelo A. Simone, Gladding, McBean & Co.; Theodore H.M. Prudon, 
Building Conservation Technology, Inc. (The Ehrenkrantz Group). 
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It's the law 


Zoning: 
public interest vs 
individual rights 


Bernard Tomson and Norman Coplan 


Zoning restrictions which conflict with the rights 
of individual property owners are challenged as 
being confiscatory in nature and unconstitutional. 


The constitutional validity of a zoning restriction is often 
questioned. Currently, challenges to zoning laws which 
tend to exclude minority or low-income groups are very 
common. In respect to one such challenge, the United 
States Supreme Court has upheld the validity of an Illinois 
zoning statute (whose effect was to exclude minority and 
low-income groups) in the absence of proof of a dis- 
criminatory motivating factor in the adoption or enforce- 
ment of such a zoning ordinance (see It's the law, P/A., 
June and July 1977). A different type of challenge is often 
premised upon the claim that a particular zoning restric- 
tion is confiscatory in nature and therefore unconstitu- 
tional. The right of the municipality, under its "police 
power," to adopt zoning restrictions in the public interest, 
when in seeming conflict with the right of an individual 
property owner to protection against confiscatory gov- 
ernmental action, often results in litigation. 

The New York Court of Appeals, in Grimpel! Associates 
v. Cohalan, 393 N.Y.S. 2d 373, has recently had occasion 
to consider the appropriate rules to be applied in deter- 
mining the constitutionality of a change in zoning. In this 
case, the plaintiff owned approximately 24 acres of real 
estate consisting of two parcels divided by a public street, 
one parcel of approximately 8 acres and the other of ap- 
proximately 16 acres. Prior to 1963, this acreage had been 
zoned for residential use, but in that year, the property was 
rezoned for business use. In 1970, a shopping center was 
developed on the 8-acre parcel, but the 16-acre parcel 
was not developed. In the meantime, a residential subdivi- 
sion consisting of single-family homes on 20,000-sq-ft 
plots was built on property adjacent to that owned by the 
plaintiff, and there was other substantial residential de- 
velopment in the area of the plaintiff's property as well. 

In January 1974, after a public hearing, the Town Board 
rezoned the undeveloped 16-acre parcel to residential 
classification, and the plaintiff sought to have the Town 
Board's action declared confiscatory and unconstitutional. 
At the trial of this action, there was evidence furnished that 
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this parcel was not suitable for residential use because a 
residential zoning classification would create an "island" 
surrounded by business operations and major thor- 
oughfares. The plaintiff's real estate expert testified 

that such rezoning would result in 92 percent diminution in 
the value of the property. He testified that the property 
zoned for business use had a fair market value of 
$1,280,000, but that its fair market value for residential use 
was $104,000. 

The Trial Court ruled that the change in zoning as 
applied to the plaintiff's property was unconstitutional in 
that it was confiscatory in nature. Upon an initial appeal, 
such judgment was affirmed by a divided appeals court. 
The dissenting judges stated that the plaintiff had the bur- 
den of proving that the land in question could not yield a 
reasonable return if used only for a purpose permitted 
under the prevailing zoning classification and that the 
plaintiff had failed to meet that burden. The majority of the 
Appeals Court, however, ruled that the plaintiff had estab- 
lished a significant economic deprivation resulting from 
the rezoning and that the burden of proof was upon the 
town to demonstrate that the community's gain was suffi- 
cient to justify the harsh impact of the ordinance. 

Upon further appeal to the Court of Appeals, that Court 
affirmed the decision. 

"In order to establish that a zoning restriction amounts 
to an unconstitutional exercise of the police power as 
applied to particular real estate, the owner must demon- 
strate that the zoning restrictions deprived the owner of all 
reasonable use of the property... . 

"In this case we are presented with affirmed findings of 
fact that the subject property was not suitàble for residen- 
tial use because the residential zoning classification would 
create an ‘inappropriate and unjustifiable island’ sur- 
rounded by business operations and major vehicular 
thoroughfares. . . . Additionally, there was proof that the 
rezoning resulted in a 92 percent diminution in the value of 
the property. While not itself dispositive of the constitu- 
tional issue, proof of a drastic reduction in value tends to 
establish that the property is not reasonably suited for the 
uses prescribed by the zoning ordinance." 

It was contended in the Court of Appeals that the plain- 
tiff had failed to prove that the property was unsuitable for 
public or quasi-public use, such as a school, church, 
library, etc., and that, therefore, the plaintiff had not 
satisfied its burden of establishing that the zoning restric- 
tion had deprived the plaintiff of all reasonable use of the 
property. The Court, in respect to this contention, said: 

"It was not incumbent upon plaintiff to prove that its 
property was not suitable for various public or quasi- 
public uses permitted by the residential zoning classifica- 
tion such as church, school, college, public library, munic- 
ipal building or municipal park. To confine private property 
to public uses alone amounts to an appropriation of 
property rights for the benefit of the public without com- 
pensation therefor." 

It is significant to point out, as illustrative of the evolving 
nature of the law, that the Court of Appeals, in reaching its 
conclusion, rejected the language of an earlier decision by 
that Court which had expressly stated the principle that 
the property owner must prove that his property is not suit- 
able for public use as a condition to a successful chal- 
lenge to the constitutionality of a zoning restriction. O 
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Books 


After the fall 


The two book reviews here are the first in a monthly 
series of commentaries about the ‘death’ of modern 
architecture and the rise of post-modern architecture. 


Form Follows Fiasco: Why Modern Architecture Hasn't 
Worked by Peter Blake. Boston/Toronto, Little, Brown & 
Company, 169 pp., illus., $12.95. 

Introducing an interview with Peter Blake, People maga- 
zine (Sept. 12, 1977) refers to his work as "a good-natured 
book." The publisher's jacket blurb calls it "new, irrever- 
ent, iconoclastic." Actually, beyond its flippant title, the 
book is about as good-natured and fresh as one of 
Richard Nixon's concession speeches. Blake has had to 
struggle free of powerful loyalties and run hard from be- 
hind to join the assault on the Modern Movement, and the 
effort has apparently left him exhausted and bitter. 

His book is a series of attacks on such vulnerable 
targets as highways, suburban sprawl, urban demolition, 
zoning, modern chairs, open plans, industrialized build- 
ing, winds induced by towers, asbestos in the lungs, and 
high-rise housing (with the inevitable going-going-gone 
shots of Pruitt-Igoe). In all of this, he merely para- 
phrases—often oversimplifying—arguments long familiar 
to reasonably informed readers. 

About his own conversion, Blake shows admirable can- 
dor. He admits that as the author of The Master Builders 
(1960), which asserted the supremacy of Wright, Mies, 
and Le Corbusier, he was “both publicly and privately 
committed to much modern dogma.” He also concedes 
that he "was not the only one, or even the first among 
American architects or critics, to question the validity of 
much modern doctrine.” Not the first, to say the least. 
Blake claims that 15 years have passed since his doubts 
first began to arise; if so, it was a mere three years ago that 
they became public, in an Atlantic Monthly article of Sep- 
tember 1974. 

Blake is by no means generous in recognizing alterna- 
tives to Modern dogma proposed during the years he was 


| repressing his doubts. He acknowledges the influence of 


Jane Jacobs’ writings—as who doesn't—and the words 
(not the works) of James Stirling and Robert Venturi (not 
Denise Scott Brown). Lewis Mumford is mentioned, as are 
Serge Chermayeff and Christopher Alexander; Charles 
Moore is not. Altogether less than a dozen architects from 
all over the world are given favorable mention for building 
design, and a few others can be identified by referring to il- 
lustration credits at the back of the book. As for the 
younger avant-garde, Blake's attitude is reflected in his at- 
tribution of a particularly damning quote to "the director of 
some outfit called the Institute for Architecture and Urban 
Studies.” 

[continued on page 106] 
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Books continued from page 104 


In his extended attack on “advanced” building technol- 
ogy, Blake cannot resist far-fetched assertions about 
building materials producers, whom he blames for the 
economic collapse in 1975 of Architecture Plus, which he 
edited. He constructs a questionable alliance between the 
Modern Movement and the manufacturers who have 
thrived on its demand for sleek, industrially precise mate- 
rials and components. “One reason modern architects 
continue to be misled by manufacturers of many of these 
new miracle products,” he goes on, "is that the profes- 
sional magazines do not dare to report failures." Blake 
knows perfectly that no responsible professional would 
specify solely on the strength of a magazine article, how- 
ever authoritative, that "failures" are hushed up if possible 
by everyone involved; reports that are published cannot 
include the causes until they are established—usually 
through long litigation. His objectivity here is apparently af- 
fected by his belief that the economically troubled Ar- 
chitecture Plus was snuffed out when one major advertiser 
withdrew support and “apparently induced other potential 
advertisers to do the same" after Blake had “had the 
nerve" to say in the Atlantic Monthly “that glass was not 
necessarily what it had always been cracked up to be.” 

In the final pages of his book, Blake reiterates his 
unshakable—and understandable—attachment to the 
"heroic moments" of the Modern Movement, represented 
by the best work of the "master builders." But he winds up 
this list with incongruous praise for I.M. Pei and Harry 
Cobb's John Hancock Tower in Boston, calling it one of 
the "truly inspired works" of the movement. If there is any- 
thing that should repel attentive readers of the previous 
160 pages, it is this scaleless "razor-edged and mirrored 
prism" with which Blake is infatuated. 

For those of us who know Peter Blake's impressive in- 
tellect and writing ability, this entire recital of truisms and 
allegations—riven with internal contradictions—is genu- 
inely disappointing. It can be read most sympathetically 
as a sermon by a convert who is not yet reconciled to 
new-found realities. [John Morris Dixon] 


The Failure of Modern Architecture by Brent C. Brolin, 
New York, 1976, Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 128 
pp., illus. $11.95. 

The funeral pyre of the Modern Movement is glowing 
brightly, and Brent C. Brolin is the latest of the moths to be 
drawn ineluctably toward that fatal flame. He had hoped, 
one thinks, to add fuel to the fire, but has succeeded only 
in adding smoketotheair. As much as one would liketo see a 
judicious and thoughtful reappraisal of the Modern Move- 
ment, the cause of architectureis done agreat disservice by 
books such as this one. 

The objections begin with the very first page of text, and 
continue unabated to the very end. The guileless reader is 
informed on that first page that "After fifty years of indoc- 
trination the majority of the public remains indifferent or 
hostile to the modern aesthetic." Oh? The truth of the mat- 
ter is that the "majority of the public" has never even heard 
of the modern aesthetic, and the comprehension of that 
[continued on page 109] 
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aesthetic has been limited to a relatively small intellectual 
elite, just as any of the great movements in art have been 
in the past. "The disillusionment with modern architec- 
ture," Brolin informs us on that same page, "came about 
because architects imposed their values on a public that 
did not share them," an assertion that skirts the issue of a 
public that did not even know of such values. In truth, the 
"majority of the public" has accepted some aspects of 
modern design without either indoctrination or com- 
prehension. Did the “majority of the public" share the val- 
ues of an Ictinus, a Borromini, a Wren? ۱ think not. Need 
socially responsive architecture be based on some kind of 
popular consensus? Certainly not, though much of the 
great architecture throughout history has achieved that 
desirable result nonetheless. 

The book proceeds with a vexing catalog of misrep- 
resentations of which | will mention but two. Brolin informs 
us that in the early 20th Century "All traditional styles were 
declared null and void—to the point where putting orna- 
ment on a building was regarded as a criminal act." End of 
Brolin's discussion. He gives us no indication as to who 
declared what styles null and void, and no documentation 
as to who regarded putting ornament on a building as a 
criminal act. Brolin presumably refers to Adolf Loos's 
pamphlet Ornament und Verbrechen (Ornament and 
Crime), though from Brolin's distorted interpretation one 
could infer that such a notion was generally held, not 
merely by one architectural theorist and his followers. In 
another instance, the author takes on Ebenezer Howard 
and the Garden City Movement. Brolin attacks that idea as 
"a strange mixture of moralism, pragmatism, and op- 
timism," and calls it "a classic example of the simplistic 
cause-and-effect relationship seen between behavior and 
environment that still dominates planning and architecture 
and that lulled modern architects into believing that they 
could change the way people live by modifying their phys- 
ical surroundings." So much for the lost interest in social 
values that Brolin bewails from page one on. We are in the 
next breath treated to the news—slanderous to the mem- 
ory of Howard and the great school of planners he 
inspired—that "apartment blocks surrounded by parks 
and abundant sunlight and air" (this above a photograph 
of a 27-story apartment complex surrounded by roads) 
derive from Howard's garden city idea. This is a gross mis- 
representation, with the name of the man actually respon- 
sible for monolithic superblocks amidst vast parks nowhere 
insight: foritwas Le Corbusier whotransmogrified Howard's 
idea into the vertical garden city. 

Luckily, this form of architectural doublethink goes on 
for only 128 pages, 22 pages of which are devoted to Bro- 
lin's case studies of Chandigarh and of Sanaa in Yemen, 
which he hopes will prove the points he has been trying to 
make: arguments so far-fetched both geographically and 
intellectually that one's chances of making it all the way to 
the conclusion are happily reduced. Read it if you must, 
but for those who cannot wait for an authoritative reap- 
praisal of the Modern Movement and its effect on 
contemporary architecture, all one can add is the urgent 
admonition: "Caveat lector." [Martin Filler] 


Aslesen & Herman, Architects 


KALWALL® 
SYSTEMS 


A Kalwall System can be a ROOF — or a 
WALL — or a WINDOW REPLACEMENT! 


TIBET m — 


tss 


Stockley & Leahy, Architects 


Kalwall is a complete, translucent, insulating 
building panel system. 

We know how much energy Kalwall saves as a 
Window Replacement — owners have reported 
savings over 30% in heating and 15% in lighting. 
Imagine what the savings can be for a new building 
when Kalwall is used instead of any of the other 
natural light transmitting materials! 

For optimizing the buildings energy efficiency, 
Kalwall offers a choice from these Key Factors: 

e “U” Factors between .06 and .40! 

e Light transmitting values between 3% and 75%! 
e Shading Coefficients from .85 to less than .06! 


Whatever your project — Wall, Roof, Window 
Replacement — Kalwall has a complete System 
that can cut total energy consumption; and still win 
design awards!* 
Write or phone for technical and design data, plus 
a copy of our 1976 full color catalog. 
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CORPORATION 
1111 Candia Road, Manchester, N. H. 03103 
“Documentation Phone 603-627-3861 


available on request. Patented 
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Put your finger on the answer. 
800-325-3900 


Introducing Tubelite Architectural 
Products. your.answer to a wide range 
of architectural aluminum commercial 
and industrial questions. Now, from one 
source, YOU can specify revolving doors, 
custom and standard doors and entry 
systems, store fronts, low rise curtain 
wall, door closers and window systems. 
Avoid the problems 

that develop when 

you work With many 
individual sources. 


Tubelite Capability 

goes well beyond the 
consolidation of products. 
Tubelite provides design 
engineering counsel from 
the preliminary stage 
through final installation. 
In addition, five 
strategically located 
fabrication 
distribution 
centers provide 
responsive, 
personal service. 


Design integrity 
and Tubelite go 
hand im hand... 

quatity products 

WO complement 

_ your aesthetic 
achievement. Our 
architectural representative in your area will 

Y present the full story. To obtain immediate 
‘information phone toll-free 800-325-3900 or write 
Director of Marketing, Architectural Division, 

Consolidated 


/ Aluminum Corporation, M wi liys) bins He 


=. vi = == * 


ar. 


11960 Westline Industrial 
Drive, St. Louis, MO 63141.- Architectural Products 
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CONSOLIDATED 
ALUMINUM 


Progress Lighting 


has gone com 


You know Progress as the world's largest 
manufacturer of residential lighting fix- 
tures. Now you can get Progress quality 
and value for your commercial lighting. 


For individual stores. And shopping cen- 
ters. In professional buildings. Apartments. 
Hotels and motels. 


In this one catalog, for the intermediate 
commercial market, Progress now offers 
you a wider range of products than any 
other commercial lighting manufacturer. 


And for prompt shipment, the entire line of 
commercial lighting is stocked by local 
distributors. Mail this coupon for the new 
Progress Commercial catalog. 
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Specification-grade recessed. 
A-lamp Alzak reflectors, 
wall washers, 

deep step baffles, 
squares, multipliers. 


Non-destructibles. 
Incandescent and 
fluorescent. Extruded 
cylinders & squares. 
.125 wall thickness. 


Track systems. 1 and 
3 circuits. Faster 
installation. No 
on-the-job connector 
4 UL listed 


‘connectors. 

x connector for 
unique patterns. 
Complete range of 
luminaires. 


۰۰ 0 © ه‎ © © © © © © © © © © © © © © © 
Progress Lighting, Dept. PA-11 

Box 12701, Philadelphia, PA 19134 

Please send me the new 96 page Progress 
Commercial lighting catalog 201, and the 
names of stocking distributors. 


Name (please print) 


Company name 


Street Address 


City x State Zip 


progress! iir 


Subsidiary of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc 
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While precast concrete offers many design 
advantages, it also presents some special joint sealing 
problems caused by dynamic movement, weather 
and the threat of fire. To help solve them, Tremco offers 
broad technical services plus a range of job-proven 
products and systems. Here's a brief look at our 
solutions to three basic problems. 


Handling stress and 
movement. 


Tremco has developed a sealant to stand up to the 
unusual amount of movement in precast joints — 
DYmeric® a two-part 
high-performance 
sealant. In a single 
application DYmeric 
can seal joints up to 
2" wide, normally 
without priming. 

To be sure of good 
adhesion, the joint 
interface should be 
thoroughly clean 
before it's caulked. 
Form release agents and dampproofing coatings can 
interfere with sealant performance, so your best bet 
is to draw on Tremco's experience while you're still 
in the design stage. 


Taking weather in stride. 


Openings can occur 
in even the most 
carefully constructed 
panels and joints, 
which will open the 
door to weather 
problems. 

The Tremco solution: 
the modified two- 
stage rain-screen 
sealing system. Unlike 
one-stage systems, it 
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Tremco can help you 

solve special problems 
involved in designing 

with precast. 


gives you two lines of defense against weather. It 
consists of a vented seal on exterior joints; an airtight 
seal on interior joints; with an air-pressure equalization 
chamber between the two. Equalized pressure in the 
wall cavity helps keep out wind-driven exterior 
moisture and prevents moist inside air from being 
pulled into the wall. Any moisture that finds its way in 
drains harmlessly away through the exterior vents. 


Resisting fire. 


Although precast panels themselves are fire-resistant, 
the openings between them can be a hazard if a fire 
breaks out. The best 
protection: Tremco's 
exclusive fire-resistive 
joint sealing system 
that can achieve 
required fire endur- 
ances of two to four 
hours at the joint. 

This system uses 
Tremco's DYmeric 
sealant and 
Cerablanket*-FS, 0 
pure ceramic fiber blanket made from alumina-silica 
fibers and manufactured exclusively for 0 by 
Johns-Manville. Under test conditions, this system 
prevented passage of flame or hot gases and 
stopped transmission of heat beyond the temperature 
limits in ASTM E-449. 


Solving other problems. 


Remember, Tremco offers a host of job proven water- 
proofing, caulking, glazing and roof edge systems. 
We'll work with you through design and specification 
stages to make sure you'll get the best system for your 
needs. Just contact your Tremco man. Or Tremco, 
10704 Shaker Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 44104. Tremco 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, MAH 1G7. 


Drowings not to scale 


All dimensions and specifications 
vary with design requirements 


DYmeric 


Cerablanket" — FS 


Joint Backing 


“trademark of Johns-Manville 


TREMCO. 
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Colorailis often specified simply because it is 
available in eleven colors and adds a lively accent to 
a variety of settings. But that's just part of the story. 

The Colorail System also combines the 
structural advantages of aluminum, and the color 
advantages of plastic handrail mouldings and post 
cladding. Most colors are equally durable indoors and 
out; consult BLUM about direct sunlight exposures. 

Moreover, Colorailcomponents can be fabri- 
cated in many ways, or interchanged with those of 
other BLUM railing systems. In short, it offers the 
luxury of custom design with the economy of stan- 
dard component production. 


the Colorail 


system 


® JULIUS BLUM & CO., 


N.J. (201) 438-4600 ۰ N.Y. (212) 695-2236 ° 
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Member of NAAMM, NOMMA, NAAD & Steel Service Center Institute 


SARAH COVENTRY BUILDING CARD EMPORIUM 


INC., CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 07072 
TELEX 13-3491 


Best of all, the Colorail Systemis available, 
from stock, through local fabricators everywhere. 
For complete information, including engineering data, 
request Catalog 12 or see the BLUM listing in 
Sweet's General Building, Industrial Construction 
and Comprehensive Engineering files. 


GIMBEL. GYMNASIUM UNIV. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Arch: Bartley, Long, Mirenda, Reynolds & Noble 

FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOC., Niles, Michigan — 
Arch: Lambert J. Soucek, Jr., Bank Building Corporation; Fabr: Van Dam 
Iron Works, Inc 


SARAH COVENTRY BUILDING, Newark, New York- Arch: 
Sherman & Sherman, Fabr: Vance Metal Fabricators 

CARD EMPORIUM, New York, New York Arch: Lee Kennedy; 
Fabr: Allied Bronze Corp 
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Wool rugs from Ireland. Natural wools in com- 
bination with bleached or dyed-to-match yarns 
are woven on a flax warp in flat weaves, pop- 
corn stitch, and other stripe effects, based on 
early Gaelic patterns. Product facilities permit 
sizes up to ten ft in width and 13 ft long, which 
can be joined to create larger sizes to meet 
project requirements. Delivery on custom or- 
ders is approximately eight weeks. Prouty De- 
signs, Inc 
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Foldaway tablet arm. The "TAB" is available on 
a group of contemporary shell chairs. It is said 
to be ideal for executive training rooms and 
corporate lecture rooms. Gregson Manufactur- 
ing Company, Liberty, NC 

Circle 101 on reader service 0 


Rectangular conference table. Tops are 
1۷۵-۱6۰ thick with bullnose edges. Each top is 
supported by two cylindrical pedestal bases, in 
a choice of woods, colors, polished chrome, or 
polished brass. All heights are 29 in. Dimen- 
sions range from 42" x 72" to 60" x 120"; pedes- 
tal dia from 16 in. to 24 in. Top surfaces are 
available in ten lacquer colors, glossy or lo- 
glare. Wide choice of standard and exotic 
burled woods are also available. Intrex Inc 
Circle 102 on reader service card 


Electronics access control system includes 
the solid-state electronic control unit, up to eight 
sensors, the system programmer, and a printer 
which logs all card accesses and attempted 
card accesses. The system operates by pre- 
senting a valid credit-card-sized command key 
to a sensor which is concealed near the desired 
access point. Model 414 controls access for up 
to eight locations. The programming unit's 
memory capacity contains more than 1000 indi- 
vidual key codes. Schlage Electronics 
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Dura Ridge™ indoor/outdoor carpet. Alternat- 
ing rows of one wide and four narrow ridges 
give surface texture to carpet which is suitable 
for both commercial or residential installation. It 
is 100 percent Herculon® backed with high 
density foam rubber, comes in eight colors and 
in 12-ft widths. Needle-Craft Industries 
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Wool rug 


Foldaway tablet arm 


Biolet 


Biolet™ is an odorless, biological toilet that 
uses no water. Designed for fast installation, the 
unit uses no chemicals and is entirely self- 
contained. It is said to be suitable as a replace- 
ment for flush toilets as well as an alternative for 
them in new construction or remodeling. The 
unit is constructed of high-density polyethylene 
and its dimensions fit most standard toilet 
spaces. It can be installed wherever a 110 v AC 
electrical outlet is located and where there is 
room to provide for a 2-in. ventilation pipe. Biolet 
Corporation 
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Trash compactor. Automatic, multiple-story 
drop chute-fed operation with adjustable full 
load warning system alerts operators when it's 
time to remove compacted wastes. Size: 78"h x 
40"w x 77"d. Toney Team, Inc 

Circle 106 on reader service card 


Rectangular conference table 


Hollow-metal steel doors 


Hollow-metal steel doors. Features include a) 
sheet steel formed with an overlap at the lock 
edge; b) nonhanded hinge edge that is rein- 
forced with a continuous 16-ga hinge channel 
plus backup plates; c) bottom reinforced with 
16-ga channel; d) flush top reinforced with a 
16-ga channel; e) one-in. honeycomb core 
coated with adhesive; f) reinforced lock box. 
Republic Builders Products Corp. 
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Floor closers. Designed for doors to be used 
by handicapped persons, they are available for 
both off-set hung and center hung doors and 
can be adjusted to exceed the 30 sec require- 
ment, between maximum opening and 60 de- 
grees, of the ANSI Standard. Final closing 
speed from 60 degrees opening is obtained 
with a separate valve adjustment. The closers 
require nominal 10 pounds opening force on a 
36-in. exterior door, but with spring force ad- 
justment, lower opening force is possible. 
Rixson-Firemark, Inc 

Circle 108 on reader service card 


Masterfile cabinets for filing, retrieving, and 
protecting vellum, film, and linen original draw- 
ings permit intermixing of drawing sizes, within 
the indexing system. The steel units hold 800 to 
2000 drawings and accommodate sheet sizes 
of 24" x 36", 30" x 42" and 36" x 48". Plan Hold 
Circle 109 on reader service card 
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where all our energies 
are aimed at reducing 
your energy costs. 


. Ball 


i We guarantee that Bally 
Coolers / Freezers with special 
Winch urethane insulation will 
use less electricity, at lower 

cost, than 80% of the 

Walk-Ins manufactured today. 


it’s one more reason why you should buy Bally. 


Bally is the world's leading producer of Walk-In Coolers/ 
Freezers/Refrigerated Buildings. Can be assembled in 
any size for indoor or outdoor use . . . easy to enlarge or 
relocate. Refrigeration systems from 50°F. cooling to 
minus 30°F. freezing. Subject to fast depreciation and 
investment tax credit. (Ask your accountant.) Bally Case 
& Cooler, Inc., Bally, Pa. 19503. Phone: (215) 845-2311. 
Address all correspondence to Dept. PA-1177 


*K Our estimate of the number of com- 


petitive Walk-Ins being manufactured 
with 2*2" thick urethane . . . or 3" thick 
urethane . . . or wood frame panels 
with urethane butted in place . . . or 
fiberglass . . . or polystyrene. . . or 


other conventional materials. 
©1976 Ali rights reserved 
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Holeless hydraulic elevators are said to have 
platform and entrance dimensions that satisfy 
HUD requirements for accommodating wheel- 
chair and stretcher passengers. All elevators in 
the line have control buttons and communica- 
tion cabinets located for operation from a 
wheelchair. Door opening and closing are ad- 
justable to allow time for handicapped 
passengers to enter and leave. Other, optional 
features include plates with raised numerals 
and other symbols or Braille markings on car 
operating panels and door jambs; car and hall 
lanterns with gongs to indicate car direction, 
and audible in-car signals to indicate floors 
passed or served. Otis Elevator Co. 

Circle 110 on reader service card 


Lighting design collection consists of four 
basic designs. Shown: a 25-in.-tall portable 
table lamp with a 5" x 8" base. Itaccepts a 40 w 
fluorescent tube; and 2) a work light that is 
8-in.-wide, 49-in.-long, and 28-in.-tall which 
takes a 40 w fluorescent U-line tube. Both lamps 
come in choice of white, red, orange, yellow, 
beige, gray, black. Light/Inc. 
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Electro-magnetic locking devices. The 250 
Series Powerlock system accepts normally 
open or normally closed switches and can be 
controlled by key switch, digital combination, or 


| QIPNM oe 


Holeless hydraulic elevators 


card reader for limited access and by mat 
switch, panic bar release, or electric eye for 
general egress. Manufactured in three sizes, 
the devices include surface and mortised mod- 
els for single and pairs of out-swinging, in- 
swinging, and sliding doors. Options include 
built-in power and bond sensors, semi- 
concealed door status switch, indicator lights, 
and anti-tamper switch. Locknetics. 
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Burglar-proof panic doors. Nightwatch™ con- 
cealed rotary astragal panic door uses turnstile 
action and an independent free-wheeling rotor. 


۹ 


Now you see it, Now you don'tl 


the SOSS 
lawisioles 
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Just like no hinge at all 


Some hinges are decorative. 
Some are functional. But only one 
hinge is invisible. 

A ty So when the best hinge would be 
1 no hinge at all, specify Soss. 

Choose from 18 models and 
four finishes. All models open 180* 
and disappear when closed. 

Complete specifications are in 
Sweet's. Or, write to Soss Mfg. 
Co., Div. SOS Consolidated Inc., 
P.O. Box 8200, Detroit, Mi. 48213. 


Lighting design collection 


The door, which fits flush against any wall, is 
available for narrow and medium stile doors and 
will accommodate any panic device. It is made 
of extruded aluminum and is available in clear 
anodized or dark bronze or black hardcoat 
finishes. Howmet Aluminum Corporation. 
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Convoluted carpet cushion. The high-density 
latex foam cushion has a density of approxi- 
mately 8 Ibs per cu ft. Maker states rippled 
structure improves air circulation. Dayco Corp. 
Circle 114 on reader service card 
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Porcelain ——— 
Outer 
Face 


Insulating 
Core 


Chalkboard or 
WhyteBoard 
Inner Face 


Building owners and managers report fuel savings up to 
33 1/3 96 after old, drafty windows are supplanted with new, 
air-tight aluminum or wooden replacement windows which 
utilize AllianceWall insulated panels. These handsome panels 
provide insulation equivalent to a 12” brick wall and never 
require painting or other expensive maintenance. 

For complete information write or phone. 


Alliancê Mall’ © 


CORPORATION 


Gaskill St., Alliance, Ohio 44601 (216) 823-1605 
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Double fire rating and 
insulation values 


iura 


Zonolite 


asonry 


Zonolite Masonry Insulation is a familiar 
old friend. Proven. Trusted. Basic in the initial 
construction of masonry walls. And for good 
reason. Just look at the benefits this old 
friend provides. 


Insulation Values. Zonolite Masonry 
Insulation virtually doubles the insulation 
value of lightweight concrete block walls. It's 
the most efficient, economical way to meet 
FHA “U” value standards for multi-family 
housing. Inorganic, Masonry Insulation will 
not rot, emit odors, attract vermin or support 
combustion. Its insulating value is retained 
for the life of the building. 


Fire Resistance. Zonolite Masonry 
Insulation doubles the fire rating of block 
walls. A two-hour wall (UL approved 2 hr. 
8" lightweight block) becomes a four-hour 
wall when it's filled with Masonry Insulation. 
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Insulation 


This extra protection provides the needed 
safety factor that gives occupants time to 
escape and lessens the risk to fire fighters. 


Economy. Zonolite Masonry Insulation 
saves money two ways. Installation costs are 
reduced because Masonry Insulation pours 
freely, with no rodding or tamping. from 
lightweight bags to completely fill cores and 
cavities quickly and easily. And, of course, 
the sharp reduction in heat transmission 
means reduced heating and cooling costs. 


For complete information, write 
Construction Products Division, W. R. Grace 
& Co., 62 Whittemore Avenue, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02140. In Canada: 66 Hymus 
Road, Scarborough. Ontario M1L 2C8. 


GRACE 
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Intrusion detector. Thermalarm model P1RS75 
is a passive infrared detector that covers a 75 
degree angle. The system employs logic proc- 
essing and optic designs. This indoor wide 
range motion sensor's field of view consists of a 
75-degree horizontal subtense and covers up to 
1600 sq ft of space. The unit requires no mount- 
ing bracket and has an internal environmental 
adjustment feature. It can be mounted flush on a 
wall or placed on a shelf. All Thermalarm units 
incorporate RFI filters to meet MIL spec 461A 
Fire-Lite Alarms, Inc 

Circle 115 on reader service card 


‘Mahogany.’ A wall system, a living room, and a 
dining room group have been added to this 
company's line of contemporary furniture— all 
done in mahogany. Shown is a mahogany side 
chair from the dining room group. Cado/Royal 
System, Inc 
Circle 116 on reader service card 


Wood lateral files feature all veneer finishes in 
oak and walnut, full accuride suspension, and a 
safety interlock system. Designcraft 

Circle 117 on reader service card 


Ceramic panels up to 10' x 2' and 34-in.-to 1-in 
thickness with 1 percent dimensional tolerances 
have been introduced in U.S. Plates are vitrified 
at 1300 C and can be decorated and glazed 
Over 300 colors and patterns are available and 


Mahogany 


company has capability of developing ceramics 
in any color pattern or sculpture form, states 
maker. These platés are suited for custom furni- 
ture such as tables and flower bases, interior 
and exterior decoration. Otsuka Chemical 
Company, Ltd 
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Indoor wall bracket. One oí a series that com- 
bines plastic and metal for contrast. A translu- 
cent white lumacry! diffuser of .187 in. thickness 
has a steel central band available in a choice of 
three finishes: polished chrome, polished brass, 
or metallic red. Series includes a rectangular, 
horizontally mounted model, 11Y2"w x 5'd x 9'h; 


a vertically mounted rectangular unit, 6"w. 

x 5'd x12"h; and a half-cylinder horizontally or 
vertically mounted, 8"w x 5"d x 12"h. All units 
come with universal crossbar for mounting to 
standard recessed outlet box. Habitat Inc. 
Circle 119 on reader service card 
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Loose-fill insulation. Perlite is an inert volcanic 
glass expanded by a heat process and treated 
with a nonflammable silicon. The white granular 
material which results is light weight and pours 
easily, states maker. Leaflet gives properties, 
coverage, coefficients of heat transmission 
data, and specifications. Perlite Institute Inc. 
Circle 200 on reader service card 


Insulation and installation techniques. “Build- 
ing Insulation Application Manual” features 
step-by-step photographs, showing installa- 
tions in attics, ceilings, walls, floors, and crawl 
spaces. Text and technical data explain the in- 
stallation process as well as the recommended 
minimum amount of insulation to use. Moisture 
control, through attic ventilation and use of 
vapor barriers is also discussed. The manual 
tells how and where to use loose-fill insulation in 
new and existing homes; cutaway drawings and 
photographs illustrate the text. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation. 

Circle 201 on reader service card 
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TILE MORTAR AND GROUT 
. . . m colors! 


.. . A unique, 3-part water-dispersed epoxy- 
cement system . . . the best “working” and per- 
formance features of epoxy and Portland 
cement. Can be used as a setting bed and as 
grout...easy-to-work, water cleanable, tough, 
stain-resistant, smooth fast set, BONDS TO 
DAMP SURFACES... it’s easy to mix, non-toxic. 


U-Poxy/WD is excellent for problem areas... 
counter tops, entries . . . OVER PLYWOOD OR | 
CONCRETE. 
SEVEN RICH COLORS to enhance any installa- 


tion of ceramic tile, quar- 
ry tile, slate, brick, pav- 
ers, marble and pre-cast 
terrazzo. Mortar Gray/ 
Sand Beige / Flash Wal- 
nut/Dark Olive/Flame- 
Tile Red/Char Black and 
White. 


Bostik Chemical Group 
USM Corporation 


4805 Lexington Ave., Cleveland, OH 44103 
PLANTS: Cleveland, OH & Long Beach, CA 
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The Upco Company 


Insulating Glass Units. 


GET IN THE KNOW... 


Send for your free copy of our brand new 12 page full color brochure 
"The Polyseal& Story." Find out for yourself. 


vids A Division of 
COMPANY. Philips Industries 
ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE ZIP 
HOME OFFICE - 31251 Industrial Rd., Livonia, Mich. 48150 
(313) 522-8400 
CHICAGO OFFICE - 768 Industrial Drive, Elmhurst, IIl. 60126 


313) 834-3331 
SOUTHERN OFFICE - Edwards Rd., Taylors, S.C. 29687 


(803) 268-4211 
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INSULATING GLASS 


Point by point, 
Vernitron is built to be better. 


Compare any Vernitron product point by point with the 
comparable competitive product and you'll see Vernitron is 
superior. Not by coincidence. But by design. 


Our field people see what's being used. We know your 
requirements; we know your problems. And knowing what's at 
stake, we build our equipment better. We make a point of it. The 
superior features of the units shown point up the high standards 
of construction and trouble-free operation you can expect with 
every Vernitron product. Products for every area of your facility. 
For every requirement. So what's the point of using anything else? 


VERNITRON HYDRO-SAN 500 WASHER 


Point: Low in-use cost for long term economy. 

Point: Accepts up to sixteen 6" x 6" (15cm x 15cm) baskets of ware at once 

Point: Unique spindle rack/spray arm delivers high pressure water to all 
surfaces of ware. 

Point: Free Choice! Guillotine or drop-down door. Recessed or free standing 
cabinet. Single or pass-through double door design. Pump sizes. 

Point: Automatic control. Fully programmed cycles. 


VERNITRON VACU-CLAVE™ 
HIGH VACUUM STERILIZERS 


Point: Low in-use cost for long-term economy. 

Point: Widest choice of hi-vacs in the industry. Models from 20" x 20" x 38" 
(b1cm x 51cm x 97cm) to 62" x 84" x 84" (157cm x 213cm x 213cm). 

Point: Meet or exceed ASME requirements, comply with U.L. and C.S.A. 
specifications. 

Point: Cycleguide pre-programmed control provides fully automatic operation. 
Manual override. 


4—-—————— او 


The Vernitron' Persuader: 


( lc l 

] VERNITRON MEDICAL PRODUCTS, INC. | 
5 Empire Boulevard 

۱ Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 | 
| OK, persuade me. Show me how, point by point, Vernitron | 
] equipment is superior. And send me your catalog. ۱ 
| Name — Title | 
۱ Institution =. 

Address : = ۱ 
] City ziS Zip ۱ 
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CAYWOOD*NOPP*WARD, Architects & Planners 
A concealed steel spring hinging system is the secret of 
The real beauty of Pella's smooth, responsive operating action. This system creates 
3 equal tension on each panel throughout the door which imparts 
Pella Wood Folding Doors a "live action" feeling when opening or closing it. The panels 
- h 2 Spread more evenly when open, stack compactly when closed. 
IS t eir They're hung on double nylon rollers which maintain proper 


smooth flowin action balance, minimize sway, and eliminate noisy metal-to-metal 
g ®" contact. Pella Folding Doors are available in a selection 
of high quality veneers, or vinyl finishes, over a stabilized wood core. 


FREE Catalog! Please send me your catalog on Pella Wood Folding Doors. ۱ 
would also like information on: Q] Sliding Glass Doors, [] Casement Windows, 
C Double-Hung Windows, [J Awning Windows. 


s. See us in Name 
eneral Build- : 8 o 
call Sweet's 1 im ———————————————————— 
BUYLINE number, or M Address 


look in the Yellow Pages d IR ET 35 
under "doors", for the m EM s tite 


phone number of your 
5 : jj, ee اللا‎ 


Mail to: Pella Windows & Doors, Dept.T35K7 100 Main St., Pella, lowa 50219 
Also available throughout Canada. 


© 1977 Rolscreen Co 
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Literature continued from page 119 


Suprathane sheathing/board is a rigid 
urethane foam, faced on either side with an 
aluminum foil/kraft fiberglass reinforced mem- 
brane, designed for application as a nonstruc- 
tural insulating sheathing for residential wood 
frame construction with let-in corner bracing 
Folder gives installation details and technical 
data. United States Mineral Products Company 
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Styrofoam™ insulation sheathing. Brochure 
provides detailed information on application of 
sheathing panels and contains charts showing 
energy savings attainable. Full-color brochure is 
available from Dow Chemical U.S.A 
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Commercial wall insulation (CW!) systems are 
described in brochure. Addressed to architects, 
contractors, and building owners, the 12-page 
brochure details product features, installation 
methods and energy-saving cost benefits in 
both new construction and retrofit applications 
The brochure describes the three types of CWI 
blankets—unfaced, foil-faced, and foil- 
reinforced kraft-faced (FRK)—and three types 
of semi-rigid boards—Types 3 and 5 are avail- 
able FRK-faced. Architectural drawings illus- 
trate how CWI insulations are applied using 
standard construction components to meet all 
designs in masonry, precast and poured-in- 
place concrete and curtain-wall constructions 


Charts and formulas are guides in calculating 
cost advantages. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation. 
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Thermafiber insulation handbook describes 
effective methods of heat energy conservation, 
as well as sound control and fire-protection, 
through the use of Thermafiber insulation prod- 
ucts. Booklet discusses heat transfer and ther- 
mal insulation, acoustics and acoustical insula- 
tion, products and characteristics, installation 
procedures, and uses in partition, wall, and ceil- 
ing systems. United States Gypsum. 
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‘Sound Control in Commercial Construction’ 
reviews noise transmission testing, compares 
the acoustic control benefits of Commercial Wall 
Insulation (CWI) systems with other systems 
and offers recommended construction prac- 
tices to achieve sound control in commercial 
structures. Booklet also describes test results 
that demonstrate the acoustic benefits of CWI 
compared with other wall systems. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
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Replacement windows. Specifications Writers 
Guide kit contains product literature, specifica- 
tions, cross-sectioned product drawings, test 
reports on complete line of commercial, institu- 
tional, and industrial NuPrime replacement win- 
dows. Season-all Industries, Inc. 
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WATER AND ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 
THE BIG PLUS 
WITH MOEN FAUCETS. 


Moen gives your clients the first full line 
of energy-conserving fittings. Now our 
faucets, valves, and shower heads include 
special features that automatically save 
water, energy needed to heat water and 
sewer usage charges. 

One big saver 15 the famous Moen 
cartridge that's on every Moen product. 
It cuts water flow 5096 over two-handle con- 
trols. The Flow-Rator,, aerator, standard 
on all Moen faucets, saves up to 25% of 
water compared to other single-handled 


faucets with conventional aerators. A Flow-Rator is also 

standard on Moen shower heads for even further savings. 
You already know Moen for quality, reliability, convenience 

and superb styling. Now’s the time to get to know us as the | 

thriftiest water delivery appliance you can specify. Check 

Sweets for details. Or send for our free folder, “Automatic 

Single-Handle Savings by Moen?” Contact: Moen, a Division 


of Stanadyne, Elyria, Ohio 44035. 


There’s only one. MOEN 
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Rubber flooring/stair treads. Color brochure 
describes and illustrates rubber sheet flooring 
as being especially suitable for hospitals, 
schools, offices, and institutions, requiring little 
maintenance, and being stain and scorch 
resistant. Architectural specifications are in- 
cluded. The R.C.A. Rubber Company. 
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Fascia and flashing systems. Eight-page illus- 
trated brochure describes features such as 
built-in venting, modular, self-locking installa- 
tion, with no exposed fasteners. It includes de- 
sign ideas, detailed application drawings, 
suggested CSI Format, Division 7 specifica- 
tions, performance specifications, and installa- 
tion drawings and instruction. Tremco, Inc 
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Blood bank equipment brochure highlights the 
series of refrigerators with a brain as well as the 
cylindrical models and counter-top and wall- 
mounted units. Illustrated folder also describes 
temperature monitoring system and seven-day 
recording thermometer. Metric and English 
specifications are listed. The Jewett Refrigerator 
Co., Inc 
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Loading dock equipment. Brochure illustrates 
and describes standard and optional equip- 
ment and accessories, includes specifications 
W.B. McGuire Co., Inc. 

Circle 211 on reader service card 
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All plain paper copy machines* 
make | 


great draftsmen. 


And Stanpat polyester 
makes it 1 


happen 


First again! New Stanpat pressure 
sensitive applique sheets make your 
plain paper copier* an effective 
draftsman for sharp, crisp repro- 
duction of drawing details. Stanpat 
Applique System 8Y2 x 11" sheets 
feed perfectly in plain paper copy 
machines because of anti-static, no 
curl exclusive features. Opaque pol- 
—"wester backing sheet insures criti- 


mx cally sharp reproduction. No 


"ghost" images even when micro- 
filmed! The perfect twosome for im- 
"mediate production of diagrams, title 
"blocks, specs or drawing details. 
All “copiers” are not machines. At 
Stanpat, we think they should be. 
That's why we invented drafting ap- 
pliques, way back when. When you 
^ specity Stanpat, you order the best. 


*Stanpat transfer sheets can be 
used in all bond paper copiers, 
including; XEROX® ٠ ۰ 

T mples and literature. Send request 

Products Inc. for immediate reply. 


PAT PRODUCTS INC. 


TDept 366 Main St., Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 


Telephone 516 883-8400 
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The Gibilterra Chairs/ Charles Gibilterra designs Originals for Vecta Contract? 


The Gibilterra is a totally original, patented concept in seating — not just another beautiful chair. There 
are no mechanical adjustments. None are needed, for the Gibilterra automatically and imperceptibly 
adjusts itself to the occupant's seating positions. 


It is a completely flexible chair with airframe type engineering, incorporating unique floating head bolts, 
flexible side frames, and seat/back elements of steel rod laced with Pirelli webbing. No "bottoming out". 
Structurally, it may be compared to an airplane wing which would disintegrate if it were not flexible. 


Capacious — a full 21 inches between arms. Yet overall width is only 23 inches. 


A true sled base is much kinder to carpet than glides or 
casters. The Gibilterra is a true sled with superb 
bearing surface, not a pseudo-sled with glides. 


Options include upholstered arms; wood 
and cane version; finishes in new 

range of fluidized heat-fused colors 

or brilliant mirror chrome. 
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Gibilterra 20/21TM—Patented U.S.A. © 1977 Vecta Contract? 740 West Mockingbird Lane Dallas Texas 75247 Telephone 214/631-2880 TWX 9108614043 Vecta Dal. 
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EVERYONE'S AHEAD BEHIND AN 
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The Architect is ahead because. by specifving 
Amarlite curtain walls to be combined with environ- 
mental glass. he has made the professionals on the 
Amarlite Anaconda curtain wall team available to 
assist him from conception to conclusion of the pro- 
ject. And in addition, he has provided his client with a 
building of thermally improved excellence, without 
compromising his own esthetics. 

The Owner is ahead because the Amarlite 
Anaconda curtain wall team has helped with cost 
studies, bidding, engineering and even installation. 
And because Amarlite's thermally improved curtain 
walls cut down on air conditioning and heating needs, 
which can mean far less cost up front. 


d d 


1 


NI 5 5 


designed to prevent heat transfer, keep the building 
evenly comfortable. Which means thev reduce day- 
to-day heating and cooling operating costs. reduce 
interior climate system adjustments, and reduce ten- 
ant complaints to a bare minimum. 

The Tenants are ahead because thevre totally 
comfortable. Warm all winter and cool all summer 
since Amarlites continuous thermal spacers isolate 
the curtain wall from interior to exterior. providing a 
highly efficient thermal barrier. 

So if your project calls for architectural alumi- 
num that meets the demands of today s market — any- 
thing from curtain walls to storefronts and Safetyline™ 

doors — pick up the phone and call 


The Manager is ahead because the AMIAARLITE Amarlite Anaconda. 


Amarlite thermally improvedcurtain walls, ANACONDA A 2:77:^ 


Then you, too, will be ahead. 


Main Office: P.O. Box 1719, Atlanta, Georgia 30301. Regional Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga. (404) 352-3260 ۰ Chicago, Ill. (312) 352-3714 
Cleveland, Ohio (216) 267-8080 * Dallas, Texas (214) 631-6620 * Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. (305) 525-4768 * Paramus, N. J. (201) 262-1540 
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Sauna. Color brochure illustrates all sizes of 
saunas from a single door that can be installed 
on a closet to large commercial models. Detail 
drawings, specifications, and product informa- 
tion are also included. Viking Sauna 
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Flooring. Catalog contains full-color illus- 
trations of all colors and patterns in vinyl and 
asphalt floor tile, feature strip, and vinyl cove 
base. Also included is general information on 
sizes, gauges, uses, installation, light reflection 
values, and brief specifications. Azrock Floor 
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Commercial vinyl tile. Full-color brochure illus- 
trates two series of tiles: Vinylcraft 1 which is 
custom-designed and produced as individual 
tiles. Tiles are Ye-in.-thick and: deeply em- 
bossed. Vinylcraft Il which has three- 
dimensional pieces fused right into the tile itself 
Textured look with grout lines that are part of the 
tile itself are said not to wear off. The Flintkote 
Company 
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Sliding hardware. Brochure illustrates and de- 
scribes products ranging from sliding door 
hardware to drawer slides, folding door, shelf, 
and hospital hardware. Grant Hardware Co. 
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Risk management. Brochure discusses the 
concept of risk management. Process is to iden- 
tify, measure, and determine the best method to 
neutralize, eliminate, or transfer risks so as to 
have the least effect on the operation of the 
business. Brochure discusses the role insur- 
ance plays in risk matters. Marsh & McLennan 
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Screens/grilles/panels/doors. Complete 
product line is illustrated in full-color catalog 
Photos of products in actual use, features, 
sizes, choice of materials, finishes, and stains 
are included. A design service for custom 
grille/panels is available. Customwood 
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Contemporary clocks. The 1977-78 catalog 
of wall, desk, and floor clocks includes both in- 
stitutional and residential designs. It offers new 
case colors and, in the institutional series, new 
mountings. It features 24-hour and 12-hour 
movements. Howard Miller Clock Company 
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Doors. A 28-page catalog describes entire line 
of industrial, fire, acoustical, double-acting 
doors, and strip curtain. It is designed to pro- 
vide guidance in the selection of the correct 
door for the traffic and doorway conditions en- 
countered. Door selection guidance charts are 
included along with photos, specifications, and 
drawings. Clark Door Company, Inc 
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'A Portfolio of Religious Structures' depicts 
in 12 full-color pages how glulam has been 
used for this purpose. A wide range of beam 
and arch systems are featured. American Insti- 


tute of Timber Construction 
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Ceramic tiles for paving, facing, interior and ex- 
terior applications, glazed and unglazed, are il- 
lustrated in color brochure. Dimensions and 
shapes are shown and color availability chart is 
included. Gail International Corporation 
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Earthquake-resistant structural design. The 
1977 illustrated, 12-page brochure examines 
the causes of earthquakes. Maps show the 
earth's crustal plates, along the boundaries of 
which most earthquakes occur, as well as seis- 
mic risk areas and quake locations in the U.S. 
Building codes as they relate to earthquakes 
are reviewed, structural design equations are 
offered, and such factors as structural connec- 
tions, lightweight roof and floor systems, and 
building symmetry are examined. American Iron 
and Steel Institute 
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Faucet collection. Full-color 28-page booklet 
presents eight faucet lines—from avant-garde 
Bravura to eclectic "antique." It also features 
kitchen sink faucets, showerheads, and other 
accessories. Kohler Co 
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Poe 


AN ECONOMICAL ALTERNATIVE 
TO CLOSE MESH GRATING 


Combines STRENGTH of bar grating with the small 
opening of perforated or expanded steel. 

Protects people under mezzanines or catwalks 

Prevents tools, parts and debris falling through grating 

Flooring for Sand Blast rooms 

Wide variety of sizes available 


PERFORATED METALS * EXPANDED METALS 
BAR GRATING + WIRE CLOTH + GRIP STRUT 


CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG AND STOCK LIST 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS € CLEVELAND € CHICAGO © TAMPA 


McNICHOLS CO. 


4889 East 154th St. / Cleveland, Ohio 44128 


216/587-4000 
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STANDARD METAL PAN 
CONCEALED T- BAR 4 OC 

(Cam BE PAINTED SLACK | 
wt" GAP ottan UM OS | 


Aluminum Baffles 


EXPLODED VIEW OF PARTS - 


SECTION THROUGH TENT BAFFLE 
WITH GAP COVER 


NT-TYPE” : 


ls / H 


Also available in B 


e 6 6 Sales "Reps" 


| 2 / A | m owen ALUM. 7A 

| = / f UNPERFORATEO frt CES UE 
HJ. SJ Siac | seo 
NY ٠١٠ / MAKE EXTEMOED RUNS) 


Available in “Specular” Gold or Silver for mirror-like effect 


SIOWIP IBIS 


SALES OFFICE: 663 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 « PHONE (212) 349-1890 œ 
DIRECT PHONE TO FACTORY: (201) 864-6630 e 


Available direct from Mnfr. 


aked White Enamel, Anodized, Color Enamel © 


Refer to SWEET'S CATALOG Section 9.1 9 


CEILING CORP. ; 


needed—wWrite to Simplex for information © © ۰ 
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Architectural Equipment CM e 
Lynn Lammer, 1 
of Foss, , Engelstad & Foss stated: 


"Why did I ES 
Vollrath walk-ins for 
American purs Suga ? 
— Simple... 
1 wanted it 
done right" - i 


5 بيعب‎ T7. 


CE 1874 d p. 


The Vollrath Company 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


The Installation: American Crystal Sugar Research Center, Moorhead, 
Minnesota. This unique project involved nine Vollrath walk-ins: two 
freezers, one humidity-controlled room, four photo-thermal rooms, 
and two beet storage areas. 


The Vollrath way: From spec to finished project, Vollrath specialists 
assist in mechanical/electrical requirements, size, storage, materials 
data. On-time delivery with reliable post-sale service is also a part of 
doing things right for your clients. Let us help. 
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BUY YOUR 


BUILDINGA 


RAINCOAT 


All-weather protection is guaranteed when 
you specify the VIP Waterproofing system. 
With products ranging from coating and 
sealants to roofing materials, VIP will 
protect your building from leakage, dirt 
accumulation, mildew, yet will allow for 
expansion and contraction. 

All products — “Ombrella Clear,” 
“Ombrella Semi-Opaque,” “Ter-Polymer” 
Sealant, “Ter-Polymer” Coating, and Fire 
Retardant Roofing Material — Include a 
five-year guarantee when applied under 
published specifications and under normal 
usage. And, VIP Products require little or 
no maintenance. 


For a straightforward evaluation of 


your waterproofing requirements call 
Ivan Morales, Jr., 305/592-6045. 


e 
A division of Warth Paint Company 
7245 N.W. 43rd St. ۶ Miami, Fla. 33166 


Phone: (305) 592-6045 


SYSTEM 


See Sweet's Catalog 7.9/Vi or contact Warth Paint Company for your 
individual copy. For product availability, call Sweet's BUYLINE 
800-255-6880. In Kansas call 913-262-5761 collect. 
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096/473 
TIME-SAVER 
STANDARDS FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN DATA, 
5/e 


by J. H. Callender 


Pub. price, $38.50 
Club price, $28.50 


arid M 
Types 
Pad 


162/182 

TIME-SAVER 

STANDARDS FOR 

c». TYPES, 
e 


by J. De Chiara ۱۳ فیط‎ xm 
and ` 
J. H. Callender 


Pub. price, $37.50 
Club price, $28.50 


of these great 


231/15X 
STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING 
HANDBOOK 

by E. 7 i 
Jr. and C. N. 
Gaylord 

Pub. price, $39.50 
Club price, $28.95 


700/753 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF URBAN 
PLANNING 

by A. Whittick 
Pub. price, $39.50 
Club price, $28.95 


go ripedoi s 43 


022/208 

INTERIOR SPACES 

DESIGNED BY 

ARCHITECTS 

by B. F. Gordon 

Pub. price, $27.50 

Club price, $19.95 
089/248 
ARCHITECTURAL 


768/145 
BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 
ILLUSTRATED 


by F. D. K. Ching 


DELINEATION: A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPROACH TO 
PRESENTATION 


by E. Burden 


Pub. price, $23.85 
Club price, $16.95 


Pub. price, $17.95 
Club price, $15.25 


ARCHITECTS' BOOK CLUB 


Hs is a professional club designed to meet your day-to-day architectural needs by 
providing practical books in your field on a regular basis at below publisher prices. 
If you're missing out on important technical literature—if today's high cost of reading 
curbs the growth of your library—here's the solution to your problem. 

The Architects' Book Club was organized for you, to provide an economical reading 
program that cannot fail to be of value. Administered by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
all books are chosen by qualified editors and consultants. Their understanding of the 
standards and values of the literature in your field guarantees the appropriateness of 
the selections. 

How the Club operates: Every month you receive free of charge The Architects' Book 
Club Bulletin. This announces and describes the Club's featured book of the month as 
well as alternate selections available at special members' prices. If you want to examine 
the Club's feature of the month, you do nothing. If you prefer one of the alternate 
selections—or if you want no book at all—you notify the Club by returning the card 
enclosed with each Bulletin. 

As a Club member, you agree only to the purchase of four books (including your 
first selection) over a two-year period. Considering the many books published annually, 
there will surely be at least four you would want to own anyway. By joining the club, 
you save both money and the trouble of searching for the best books. 


save time and money by joining the pis 
F 


‘any one © 


professional books 
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026/386 
SPECIFICATIONS: 
FOR 


ARCHITECTURE, 
ENGINEERING, & 
CONSTRUCTION 


by C. Ayers 


Pub. price, $16.50 
Club price, $11.50 


267/561 


DICTIONARY OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
by C. M. Harris 


Pub. price, $37.50 
Club price, $26.25 


287/341 
STANDARD 
HANDBOOK OF 
ENGINEERING 
CALCULATIONS 


by T. G. Hicks 


Pub. price, $24.95 
Club price, $17.95 


328/005 

HOW TO MARKET 
PROFESSIONAL 
DESIGN SERVICES 


by G. L. Jones 


Pub. price, $18.50 
Club price, $11.95 


629/382 

MODEL BUILDING 
FOR ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS 


by J. Taylor 
Pub. price, $20.35 
Club price, $13.75 

256/284 

ARCHITECTURAL 

RENDERING: THE 


TECHNIQUES OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
PRESENTATION, 
2/e 


by A. O. Halse 


676/542 
CONCRETE 

CONSTRUCTION 
HANDBOOK, 2/e 


by J. J. Waddell 


Pub, price, $39.50 
Club price, $26.95 


Pub. price, $29.00 
Club price, $22.00 


ARCHITECTS' BOOK CLUB 
P.O. Box 582 Princeton Road, Hightstown, New Jersey 08520 


Please enroll me as a member and send me the two books indicated. | am to 
receive the bonus book at the introductory price of $1.89 plus my first selection, 
plus tax, postage and handling, If not completely satisfied, | may return the books 
within 10 days and request that my membership be cancelled, If | keep the books, 
١ agree to take a minimum of three additional books during the next two years at 
special Club prices (guaranteed 15% discount, often more). | will receive the 
Club bulletin 13 times a year. If | want to examine the featured selection, | need 
take no action. It will be shipped automatically. If, however, | want an alternate 
selection—or no book at all—i simply notify the Club by returning the convenient 
card always enclosed. | will always have a minimum of 10 days in which to return 
the card and you will credit my account fully, including postage, if this is not the 
case. Membership in the Club is continuous but cancellable by me at any time 
after the four-book purchase requirement has been filled, This order subject to 
acceplance by McGraw-Hill. Orders from outside the continental U.S. must 
prepaid. Company, business, or institutional tax exemption status is not applicable 
to purchases made through individual Club memberships, All prices subject to 
change without notice. Offer good for new members only. 


Write Code # of $1.89 bonus Write Code # of 
book selection here first selection here 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


۰ب سس CITY‏ 


STATE ZIP 


EXTRA SAVINGS: Remit in full with your order, plus any local 
and state tax, and McGraw-Hill will pay all postage and 
handling charges. 
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DASH 
(DELTA AIRLINES 
SPECIAL HANDLING) 
GETS YOUR SMALL 
PACKAGE THERE 
IN A BIG HURRY. 


Delta handles more over-the-counter 
shipments of 50 Ibs. or less than any 
other certificated airline. What's 
more, DASH serves 85 U.S. cities 
plus San Juan. Any package up to 90 
inches, width -- length + height, and 
up to 50 pounds is acceptable. DASH 
packages accepted at airport ticket 
counters up to 30 minutes before 
flight time, up to 60 minutes at cargo 
terminals. The charge for DASH 
shipments between any two of Delta's 
domestic cities is $30. There is an 
extra charge for pick-up and delivery. 
For pick-up and delivery, call 800- 
638-7333, toll free. (In Baltimore, call 
269-6393). Special DASH airbill 
provides speedy documentation. 
Special DASH bag makes identifica- 
tion easy. DASH shipments are 
prepaid. 

You may pay for your shipment 
with cash or approved credit or an 
acceptable major credit card. For full 
details on rates and shipping infor- 
mation call your nearest Delta air 
cargo representative. A«L2EZ L-T/A. 


DELTA IS READY WHEN YOU ARE: 
SNe d 


اس 
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Bldg. materials cont'd from page 14 


Hollow metal and wood solid-core doors: 
Weyerhaeuser. Steel rolling doors: Kinnear 
Corp. Elevators and elevator doors: Otis. Door 
locksets, closers, hinges, and panic hardware: 
Sargent. Exterior enamel and interior alkyd flat 
paint: Glidden. Elevated access floors: EDP 
Floors. Fountain equipment; Kim Lighting. Ex- 
terior incandescent soffit lighting: Prescolite 
Interior fluorescent lighting: Mark Lighting. Elec- 
tric main panelboards, Type CCB: General 
Electric. Water closets and lavatories: Ameri- 
can-Standard. Flush valves: Coyne & Delany 
Multizone roof type ducted heating and air- 
conditioning system: Mammoth Industries 


Notices 


Appointments 

Louis Edward Barbieri and James T. 
Voorheis have been named project 
managers for J. Arthur Johnsen, AIA, 
Montclair, NJ. 

Homer C. Innis, PE and Robert R. 
Conolly have been appointed as- 


sociate members of Total Design Four, 


Corpus Christi, Tx. 

Christi Oliver and Jack Cade have 
joined Planning, Design, Research 
Corporation, Houston, Tx, as vice 
presidents. 

William M. Magruder, Jr. has been 
named associate of Steven Winter As- 
sociates, building systems consult- 
ants, New York, NY. 

Gary A. Bowden, AIA and Vernon D. 
Moorer, AIA, CSI have been ap- 
pointed principals in the firm of RTKL 
Associates Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Orlando Diaz-Azcuy has been 
named vice president of Gensler & 
Associates, San Francisco. 

Metz Train Olson & Youngren, Inc., 
Chicago, has elected the following: 
Carl J. Hunter, AIA and Howard C. 
Pederson, AIA, principals; Don R. Bel- 
ford, PE, John Gillan, Robert J. Piper, 
FAIA, AIP, and Jorge J. Sirgo, AIA, as- 
sociates. 

Michael S. Owen, Patricia Tusa 
Fels, Roger Oakdale, and Sharon 
Davidoff have joined Kramer, Chin & 
Mayo, Inc., Seattle, Wa, Juneau, Ak, 
and Corvallis, Or. 

Miloyko Lazovich has joined Archi- 
Systems, Van Nuys, Ca, as executive 
architect, design. 

William Carmen, Vernon Almon, and 
William Bruner have joined Broome, 
Oringdulph, O'Toole, Rudolf & As- 
sociates, Portland, Or. 
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Thinking 
about an 
ice rink? 


HOLMSTEN 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER & 
INSTALLER OF ICE RINKS. 


This 28 page guide explains the 
different kinds of ice rink refrigera- 
tion systems with cost and feature 
comparisons. 


For your free copy, just write or 
call us. 


If you are planning a new rink. . . or 
modernizing a present ice skating 
facility. . . this guide will save you 
time and money. 


Whatever your ice rink needs. . . 
from planning to the finished rink. . . 
call on the Holmsten Ice Rink organi- 
zation. . . by far the most experienc- 
ed team of ice rink engineers and 
installers. 


SINGLE SOURCE. . . 
TOTAL RESPONSIBILITY. . ۰ 
from the rough grade to the 
finished rink in operation. 


HOLMSTEN ICE RINKS, INC. 
2301 Como Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55108 


612-646-8625 
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WESTILL MAKE THEM THE WAY WE 
USED TO. BY HAND. 
"Today's architects still call on the same masonry The reasons for masonry's ageless popularity are 
craft skills that architects and master builders of 200— . many. Permanence. Beauty. Flexibility. And 
and 2,000—years ago relied on. For masonry is still \\ economy. There is simply no more energy-efficient, 
the best way to build. Still the least expensive. \ durable, easily maintained building material known 
The mechanics of creating walls with mortar to man. 
| and brick, or block, or stone, have changed little. ' .. Soit's no wonder we're still making them the 
But technology in the production of masonry ) way we used to. The trowel is still one of the 
سورب‎ as well as d automation of materials building designer's handiest tools. 
handling have changed enough to maintain 
vacas hs reputation: it's stingy with the tightest a —— INSTITUTE 
budget. In fact, masonry structures are usually ١ PONES Ey 
lowest in initial cost. Consistently low in operating U ۵ I Washington, D.C. 20005, (202) 783-3908 
costs. The Mason Contractors and Bricklayers Union of the USA & Canada. 
Masonry materials have taken on B nd 
new dimensions, new colors, new textures. 
And innovative design has demanded 
parallel innovations to execute them. 
Masonry panels afford the architect 


design flexibility not known before while 
still assuring unparalleled craftsmanship. 
dir را‎ Loadbearing masonry systems permit 
pages fast, economical construction and afford 
$24 b the designer a broader palette. 
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Preserve and restore easy and fast 
with our latex and alkyd systems. 


The wrecker's ball swings gently these days. More 
of America's fine old buildings, preserved and 
restored, will serve another century. 

This trend brings you profitable new business 
— if you keep costs down. You can. With Glidden. 
Three ways: 


m Single source convenience. Old structures 
present new challenges to painters—inside and 
outside. One source, Glidden, has every coating 
you need to do the whole job. You'll save your 
time, and workers' time, because you'll get the 
right coating at the right time, and right cost, 
from Glidden. 


m Technical service backup. When you run into 


problems you haven't faced before, call on 
Glidden technicians who have already faced 
(and solved) them. 

E Free color styling and decorator help. From 
professionals of the Glidden Color Studio. Puts 
the "icing" on your bid to help sell the job. 


Tell us about the job you're 
after. We'll tell you how we can 
help you get it. 


For your Glidden Representative, 


call the SWEETS BUYLINE. 
BBD GLIDDEN COATINGS & RESINS 
ARCHITECTURAL & MAINTENANCE 


SCM CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 44115 
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Situations Open 


Architect: Sought for HBE Corporation, prominent 
in design of commercial and institutional facilities, 
with experience in design and development of 
hospitals, banks and other financial institutions. 
Must be able to work from concept through site in- 
spection with solid base in contract documents, 
client relations and working drawings. College 
degree, registration and proven track record re- 
quired. We offer competitive salary, comprehen- 
sive benefits package and liberal relocation allow- 
ance to our suburban St. Louis location. Write or 
phone: W.D. Powers, HBE CORPORATION, 717 
Office Parkway, St. Louis, Mo 63141, (314) 576- 
9000. An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F. 


Career Opportunities: Not jobs, but career oppor- 
tunities are available with van Frank and As- 
sociates, Salt Lake City for dedicated architect(s) 
and draftsmen. Please contact personally. 1399 
South Seventh East, Tel. 801-486-9021. 


Dean: College of Engineering Technology Temple 
University: To provide leadership for the continued 
development of bachelor's degree programs in 
Architecture and bachelor's and associate degree 
curricula in five areas of Engineering Technology. 
Teaching, professional practice, and administra- 
tive experience required. Prefer earned doctorate. 
Send resumé December 1, 1977 to: Chairman, 
Dean's Search Committee, College of Engineering 
Technology, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa 
19122. An equal opportunity employer. 


Design planner: Position available for Architect 
with urban design background to participate in the 
continuing planning of Reston development. Ap- 
plicant should have strong design capability. Send 
resumé and salary requirements to William E. 
Johnston, Manager-Human Resources, Gulf 
Reston, Inc., 11440 Isaac Newton Sq, N, Reston, 
Va 22090. 


Director: Of Product Design and Market Develop- 
ment. Forms & Surfaces, growth oriented manufac- 
turer of architectural materials, desires industrious 
innovative person for Santa Barbara, California of- 
fice. Requires experience in product design, 
graphics, manufacturing, marketing. Send resumé 
and salary requirements to C. Edwards, Forms & 
Surfaces, Box 5215, Santa Barbara, Ca 93108. 


FNIT mU 
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Experienced Architect: Project Designer sought 
for Philadelphia based A/E firm. Minimum 8 years 
experience with broad talents in Design/Planning/ 
Programming and the technical knowledge to fol- 
low through. Capable of leading teams on larger 
projects. An exciting challenge is offered. Send re- 
sumé and one example of design work. Box 
1361-175, Progressive Architecture. 


Faculty Position: The University of Colorado, 
Denver, College of Environmental Design antici- 
pates a position beginning Spring Semester 1978, 
or Fall Semester 1978, at the Assistant Associate 
Professor level to develop and teach in a new 
graduate program in Interior Design. Initial duties 
will include teaching the beginning design studio 
and developing the program curriculum. Master's 
degree, teaching and professional experience re- 
quired. Send vita, statement of interest, design 
portfolio and three references to: Interior Design 
Committee, College of Environmental Design, Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Denver, 1100 14th Street, 
Denver, Co 80202. The University of Colorado is an 
affirmative action/equal opportunity employer. 


Faculty Positions: Beginning January, 1978, a 
10-month position will be filled in the School of Art 
and Architecture, Architecture Section, at the Uni- 
versity of Southwestern Louisiana. Application 
deadline is December 1, 1977. Position includes 
teaching architectural design and related com- 
munication courses. Master's degree and practica 
experience required. Assistant professor rank at 
competitive salary. Contact: Dan P. Branch, AIA, 
Chairman, Architecture Section Box 4-3850, USL, 
Lafayette, La 70504. 


Faculty Positions: Openings for three faculty po- 
sitions available September 1978-79. Teaching 
needs exist in three areas: architectural design, 
structures and environmental technology. Persons 
specializing in one area will be considered, as will 
persons with combined interests and skills in these 
and other areas. Desired qualifications include 
professional degree(s) (doctorate desired), pro- 
fessional registration, work/research experience 
Aptitude in computer applications and some teach- 
ing experience preferred. Send resumé and refer- 
ences to College of Architecture and Urban Plan- 
ning, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mi 
48109. The University isa nondiscriminatory, affir- 
mative action employer. 


MANET wr EC 
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Nigeria: Omokhodion Associates (Planners, Ar- 
chitects and Engineers) Require Senior: Architects 
(B.Arch. and/or M.Arch.) Engineers (MS. in Civil 
Engineering specializing in Structures or Bridge 
Design, or Roads Design, or Water Supply, Sew- 
age and Drainage Design). Architect Planners 
(B.Arch. and/or M.Arch and M.C.P.) Applicants 
must have a minimum of three years post- 
qualification experience preferably in a practicing 
office. Excellent salary with usual fringe benefits. 
Opportunities for Associate Partnership after a 
reasonable period of stay. Write with curriculum 
vitae and portfolio of past projects to: Administra- 
tive Manager, P.O. Box 442, Lagos, Nigeria. 


Partnership: Small Ontario architectural firm look- 
ing for an architect registered in New York State to 
operate an office in Buffalo vicintiy. Box 1361-176, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Project Architects, Designers and Managers: 
Growth positions available in privately expanding 
architectural and engineering firms. Most positions 
are in the mid-west and southern U.S. Salaries 
range to $40,000, plus overtime and optional as- 
sociation. All expenses are paid by client firm. In- 
quire: William E. Engle O'Shea System, Inc. 107 N. 
Pennsylvania, Indianapolis, In 46204. 


Project Managers/Architectural & Engineering 
Designers: Growth oriented, 50 man firm located 
in Northwest Ohio has immediate openings. Firm 
specializing in health care and educational facili- 
ties over a five.state region. Permanent position 
with excellent fringe benefits. Minimum 5 yrs. ex- 
perience. Send resumé to W.W. Schmidt, 
Fanning/Howey Associates, P.O. Box 71, Celina, 
Oh 45822. 


Sydney University (Australia): Chair of Architec- 
ture. Applications invited for an additional Chair of 
Architecture. Occupant of original Chair of Ar- 
chitecture and Head of School of Undergraduate 
Studies in Architecture is Professor R.N. Johnson. 
Further information available from Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Sydney, NSW 2006, Australia. 


Teaching Position: In Environmental Controls and 
Architectural Design. The School of Architecture 
and Urban Planning at UCLA is seeking candi- 
dates for a full time position at the Assistant Profes- 
sor level to teach architectural design courses as 
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well as courses in environmental control, including 
architectural physics (heat, light, sound), building 
climatology, or architectural systems. Candidates 
should be able to assume responsibility for teach- 
ing at the graduate level, and administering and 
conducting research programs. Previous research 
work, or professional practice achievernent is es- 
sential, Applicants should have a general 
background in architecture with specialized ex- 
perience in some area of environmental controls 
Candidates should apply to the Staffing Commit- 
tee, Architecture/Urban Design, UCLA, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, Los Angeles, Ca 90024. Minority and 
women candidates are encouraged to apply. An 
equal opportunity/affirmative action employer 


Teaching Positions in Architecture: 1) Assistant 
professor position available September 1, 1978 to 
teach variety of architectural subjects in estab- 
lished B.S. in Arch. and B. Arch. programs 
Minimum requirements: master's degree in ar- 
chitecture or urban planning, professional registra- 
tion, recent professional experience, and teaching 
experience. 2) Also, position as instructor available 
September 1, 1978. Minimum requirements: Mas- 
ter's degree in architecture or urban design and 
willingness to teach variety of studio-oriented sub- 
jects. Send resumé to Professor John C. Knowles, 
Chairperson, Architecture, College of Engineering 
Technology, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa 
19122. An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Unique: Opportunity for HEAD OF CONSTRUC- 
TION DEPARTMENT. Major AVE firm in Los Angeles 


seeks person to be in charge of construction, es- 
timating, and specifications. Projects include major 
highrise, shopping centers, commercial & medical 
facilities located throughout U.S. & overseas. Re- 
quirements include 10 years experience and regis- 
tration as an architect or engineer. Send resumé, 
salary history in strictest confidence to William 
Dahl, Gruen Associates, 6330 San Vicente 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Ca 90048. An Equal Op- 
portunity Employer 


Volunteer—Peace Corps/VISTA: The Peace 
Corpsand VISTAneed dedicated volunteers to help 
meet basic human needs on Peace Corps projects 
in Latin America, Africa, Asia; VISTA projects in U.S. 
Volunteer expenses paid. U.S. citizens only; sin- 
gles or couples. Information: Betty Funches, Peace 
Corps/VISTA, Box A-2, Washington, DC 20525. An 
Equal Opportunity Program. 


Situations Wanted 


Architect: NCARB, AIA, principal, registered 
Pennsylvania, New York, Georgia, Virginia 
Bachelor of Architecture degree (Cornell), family. 
Comprehensive experience (17 years), strong de- 
Sign background, seeking association leading to 
partnership, small progressive office/individual. 
Desire relocating, Eastern U.S., where continuing 
education will lead to teaching. opportunity sup- 
plementing private practice. Reply Box 1361-177, 
Progressive Architecture 


Architect: NCARB Registered PA/NJ/NY/OH/DC/ 
IL. Outstanding credentials. Sr. Level Director- 

Coordinator and projects manager. Diversified ex- 
perience. Seeks new opportunity with corporation 


ABITARE 


HOME, TOWN AND ENVIRONMENTAL LIVING 


i 


The most comprehensive international magazine of con- 
temporary design. Published in Italy with text in English and 
Italian, ABITARE offers hundreds of pages of unique color- 


ful coverage from all over the world 


SEND YOUR $40 CHECK (1 YEAR—10 ISSUES) TO: 


or government. Box 1361-179, Progressive Ar- 
chitecture 


Architect: 29, NCARB and New Jersey registra- 
tion. Associate in architectural and planning firm 
with 5 years experience in all phases of public and 
private work. Strong in design, production and 
management, efficient and ambitious. Seeking ca- 
reer opportunity with design conscious firm. Anx- 
ious to relocate. Write Box 1361-180, Progressive 
Architecture 


Internationally: Recognized and experienced 
Plastics Consultant(s) specializing in low cost 
housing developments (especially for developing 
countries) seeks university affiliation with progres- 
sive institution interested in establishing an interna- 
tional center for housing developments. Location 
no object. Please reply to Box 1361-181, Progres- 
sive Architecture. 


Registered and Graduate Architect: (U. of 
Pennsylvania) 34, single. 7 years of diversified ex- 
periences in contemporary design, delineation, 
working-drawings, co-ordination and management 
for educational, commercial, health and transpor- 
tation architecture. Seeks responsible and chal- 
lenging design oriented position. U.S. or overseas 
Reply Box 1361-182, Progressive Architecture. 


Architectural Services 


Aids: To NCARB exam candidates who are seri- 
ous about passing: Our exam preparation systems 
are highly productive, concise, inexpensive re- 
[continued on page 134] 


It's so easy 
to live well! 


OF AMERICA 
6725 Allott Avenue 
Van Nuys, CA 91401 


or call (213) 994-4462 | State 


City — 
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New ACOU STON E ceiling tile and panels 


...DOw color clear through hides accidental damage! 


Now, ACOUSTONE mineral fiber ceilings are twice new! They 
come in elegant earthtones and dramatic new fashion ¢ olors ina 
wide choice of distinctive textures. And they offer a unique care- 
free difference: color that goes all the way through. Accidental 
gouges and scratches blend in so well with the exterior finish, 
there’s rarely any need for touch-up. 

Select the pattern and color that best expresses the effect you're 
after, ACOUSTONE presents a professional selection from 
craggy Boulder texture to the smooth, re fined look of Finesse...in 
four earthtones...and a variety of custom tints in six color ranges 
Other added-value ACOUSTONE advantages include: high fire 
resistance, a sound-soaking .75 NRC, availability in 2 x 2 ft. and 
2x4ft. modules plus optional foil-backing for extra energy savings 
= See your U.S.G. representative. Or write to us at 101 S. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, ۱۱۱ 60606. Dept. 7 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM|/ 


BUILDING AMERICA 
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sources for maximizing your test score. We can 
help you only if you write now for your free 
brochure describing these invaluable publications 
BONUS POINTERS, % Arts International, 165 Jef- 
ferson St., San Francisco, Ca 94133. 


Architectural Arts by Vathauer Studios: Ar- 
chitectural renderings, scale models, graphic 


coordination for sales offices, displays and design. 


Prompt service coast to coast. Offering quality 
workmanship at budget prices. Send for brochure 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS BY VATHAUER 
STUDIOS, 2115 SW 2nd Ave, Ft. Lauderdale, FI 
33315. Tel. (305) 523-1312 


Modelmaker—Complete Shop: Talented 
specialists in models of industrial models, indus- 
trial parks, bldgs, malls, playgrounds, parks, etc 
Quality work. For free information contact Mr 
Kraus 212-964-7964, 201-938-6666. TEDRUTH 
PLASTICS CORP. P.O. Box 607, Farmingdale, NJ 


Rendering Services: Top professional rendering 
service coast to coast. Architectural, urban, land- 
,6م562‎ interiors, industrial, advertising illustration 
in pen and ink or color for the best reproduction 
Portfolio by appointment. Allow maximum time for 
job completion. Please call Mark de Nalovy- 
Rozvadovski (203) 869-4598, 25 Birchwood Drive, 
Greenwich, Ct 06830 


RitaSue Siegel Agency: Ms. Woody Gibson intro- 
duces creative architects, interior designers and 
urban planners to our international clients. RitaSue 
Siegel identifies and evaluates industrial and 


Now 
available! 


A collection 


graphic designers. You are invited to submit 
confidential resumes. Our clients pay all fees. 60 W 
55th St, N.Y.C. 10019, (212) 586-4750. 


Solar Consultants: Optimal angular orientation for 
construction of any conventional or solar designed 
building with its own individual design, construc- 
tion, and location factors such that maximum solar 
energy is received during the coldest months of 
the year. Mathematical analysis, computer simula- 
tion. Very cost effective. Write: Eric N. Best, Ph.D 
Director, Solar Consultants, 6778 Los Verdes Dr, 
Rancho Palos Verdes, Ca 90274 


Transparent Pressure-Sensitive Title Blocks: 
Repetitive texts and details printed from your mas- 
ter. Shadowless diazo reproduction! Low minimum 
runs! Cut your drafting costs! Send dimensions 
and quantity for quote. TYPITON Division, Amero- 
pean Corporation, 50 Old Hill Road, Hamden, Ct 
06514 


Vitruvius Designs Corp: Artistic renderings and 
scale models, for a better image. Commercial inte- 
۲۱۵۲5 from sketches to shop drawings. Regular 
drafting services available. Write Box 1316, Dept 
Pa, Radio City Sta., N.Y., NY 10019 (212) 697- 
5499 


Notice 
Please address all correspondence to box 
numbered advertisements as follows 


Progressive Architecture 

9o Box 

600 Summer Street 

Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates 


Standard charge tor each unit is Twenty-five Dollars, with a 
maximum ot 50 words. In counting words your c lete address 
(any address) counts as tive words, a box number as three words 
Two units may be purchased for Fifty dollars, with a maximum of 100 
words. Check or money order should accompany advertisement and 
be mailed to Job Mart % Progressive Architecture, 600 Summer 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904, Insertions will be accepted not later 
than the 1st of 

number repli 
number placed 


Christmas 
Seals 


Fight 


Lung Disease 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
(Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code) of PRO- 
CRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, published monthly at 600 Summer Street, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut 06904, for October 1, 1977 


6. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and managing editor are 


of P/A's 
Technics 


Publisher, Philip H. Hubbard, Jr, 15 Heritage Lane, Weston, Connecticut 06880; 
Editor, John Morris Dixon, 382 Sound Beach Avenue, Old Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, 06870; Managing Editor, Jim Murphy, 10 Riverside Ave., Riverside, Conn. 
06878 


7. Owner: Reinhold Publishing Co., Inc., a wholly owned Subsidiary of 
Penton/IPC, 614 Superior Ave. W., Cleveland, O. 44113, a wholly owned Sub- 
sidiary of Pittway Corp., 333 Skokie Blvd., North Brook, Ill. 60062 


8. The known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds. mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 


Reports 


A selected group of reports that update the architectural profession 
on the application and specification of building products, materials 
OME. LAPD MUS. و‎ tse e TEE $7.50 


Please send me 
per copy. 


copies of the Technics Reports at $7.50 


Name 


Company. 
Street 
City. 


Shipment will not be made unless order is accompanied by payment! 


State سس‎ i 


Send to: Mrs. Eleanor Dwyer; Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street, Stamford, CT 06904 
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Actual Number 
of Copies of 
Single Issue 

Published 


Nearest to 


Average No. 
Copies Each 
Issue During 
Preceding 12 


Months Filing Date 
11A. TOTAL NO, COPIES PRINTED 69,345 70,324 
B. PAID CIRCULATION 
Mail subscriptions ۱ 64,303 65,121 
C. TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 64,303 65,121 
D. FREE DISTRIBUTION by mail; car- 
rier or other means 2,947 2.996 
E. TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 67,250 68, 117 
F. OFFICE USE, LEFT-OVER, UN- 
ACCOUNTED, SPOILED AFTER 
PRINTING . i 2,095 2,207 
G. TOTAL . 69,345 70,324 


I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete 


PHILIP H. HUBBARD, JR. 


Publisher 
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In Spectacular 


Tension Structures 


NATURE! 


hie 


The logic of a tensioned membrane 
structure is as exciting as its design. 
What could be more practical than these 
dramatic shelters for an outdoor music 
amphitheater? Or more graceful than 
this white tensioned structure at the 
Aspen Design Conference in Colorado? 
Or more eye-catching than these unique 
sunshades? 

When your imagination calls up 
sweeping curvilinear shapes or great 
enclosed space, Helios sion Products 
are the people to bring your ideas into 
existence. We're specialists in helping 
architects produce innovative membrane 
structures. We can tell you if your design 
concept can be built and exactly how. 
Our expertise includes design and 
engineering, fabrication and erection. It's 
a total comprehensive service 
unmatched in the U.S. 


FORMS 


If you have a project where a mem- 
brane structure may be the answer, or if 
you'd just like more information for future 
reference, write and tell us: Dept. P-11. 
Helios Tension Products, Inc., 1602 
Tacoma Way, Redwood City, CA 94063. 
Telephone: (415) 364-1770, Telex 345590. 


Q HELIOS TENSION PRODUCTS, INC. 


Soft Shell Structures Division 
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Each book has been selected for it's usefulness to you in 
your professional practice. Prices slightly higher in Can- 
ada. Foreign orders must be accompanied by payment. 
It is not necessary to send payment with the order. Circle 
appropriate numbers on the Reader Service Cards in the 
back of this issue, add your name and address and mail. 


For faster service, send the card in an envelope to: 


Mrs. Eleanor Dwyer 
Progressive Architecture, 
600 Summer Street, 
Stamford, Ct. 06904 


P/A Back issues 


A limited supply of the following issues of P/A are available 
at $4.00 per Copy: 


October ....... Venturi & Rauch/California houses/ 
Exterior lighting 
September .... Interior design/Interior lighting 
August ........ Drawings/Chairs/Olivetti/Pennzoil 
JUI AE 2o, ese Bronx Development Center/ 
Industrial Housing 
June... cus. Eisenman house/Open office planning 
AL TIR T ee Future of Architecture 
O Alvar Aalto/Wood: detailing and 
treatments 


Send both to: 


Mrs. Eleanor Dwyer 
Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Ct. 06904 


1 The Open Hand 
Essays on LeCorbusier 


Edited by Russell Walden, 
484 pp., illus., . . $25.00 


A collection of essays by 15 interna- 
tional personalities that are variously 
archival, interpretive and reminiscent 
of this great architect, who, because 
of his difficult personality, was des- 
tined to be enigmatic and controver- 
sial and thus aroused passions of 
either extreme adulation or hostility. 
Circle B601 under Books. 


2 Marinas: A Working Guide to 
Their Development and Design 


By Donald W. Adie, 
336 pp., illus., . . . $39.95 


Boating occupies an increasingly im- 
portant position in the major growth 
industry of leisure. Because boating 
involves vast expenditures, and the 
need to conserve and use water re- 
sources wisely, these facilities de- 
mand high expertise in planning and 
design, which this guide provides. 
Circle B602 under Books. 


Architectural Presentation 
Techniques 


By William W. Atkin, 

196 pp., illus., . . $15.95 

This book includes presentations 
ranging from simple sketches in pen- 
cil and pen-and-ink to elaborate 
drawings, photographs, slide presen- 
tations and various combinations of 
media achieved with overlays, camera 
techniques and modern reproduction 
methods. 

Circle B603 under Books. 


4 The Autonomous House 


By Brenda and Robert Vale, 
224 pp., illus., . . $10.00 


Two architects offer practical solu- 
tions to the design of a house that 
operates independently within its 
environment. This ‘Autonomous 


House” is not linked to utility lines for 
gas, electricity, water, or drainage; 
but instead uses the energy of sun, 
wind and rain to service itself and pro- 
cess its waste. 

Circle B604 under Books. 


5 Architectural Rendering: 
The Techniques of 
Contemporary Presentation 


By Albert O. Halse, 326 pp., 
illus., 2nd edition, 1972... $29.00 


This completely up-dated revision of 
the most widely used guide to archi- 
tectural rendering covers all working 
phases from pencil strokes to finished 
product — and shows how to obtain 
the desired mood, perspective, light 
and color effects, select proper equip- 
ment and work in different media. 
Circle B605 under Books. 


6 File Under Architecture 


By Herbert Muschamp, 
117 pp.,... $10.95 


This unusual little book is a passion- 
ate, informed, witty and intensely 
serious critique of the idea of archi- 
tecture and an exposure of architec- 
tural pretense in all ages, but espe- 
cially in the modern age — the years 
following the Industrial Revolution 
Circle B606 under Books. 


7 After Mies 


By Werner Blaser, 
291 pp., illus., . . . $19.95 


One of the most prominent architects 
of the 20th Century, Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe was head of the Dept. of 
Architecture of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology (IIT) in Chicago from 1938 
to 1959. This book exemplifies his 
principles and teaching during that 
period 

Circle B607 under Books. 


8 Waiting for the 5:05 
Terminal, Station & Depot 


Introduction by Clay Lancaster 
128 pp., illus. ... $12.50 


Although a great deal has been written 
on railroading in America, littie has 
been said of its distinctive heritage, 
the railroad station. The development 
and decline of the station, from the 
earliest stagecoach stations and tick- 
et offices to the marble palaces of the 
20th century, is portrayed through a 
selection of nearly 200 photographs 
and drawings. 

Circle 8608 under Books. 


Graphic Standards of 
Solar Energy 


By Spruille Braden, 
224 pp., illus., $19.95 


A timely design reference guide for 
those involved in the structuring of our 
environment. The author melds 
energy-conscious design with me- 
chanical systems for commercial, in- 
Stitutional and residential buildings, 
providing quick and efficient extrapo- 
lation of data from design concept to 
working drawings. 

Circle B609 under Books. 


1 0 Apartments, Townhouses, 
and Condominiums 


Edited by Elisabeth Kendall 
Thompson 
228 pp., illus., $21.95 


This heavily illustrated volume takes 
into consideration a number of new 
criteria in its examination of both low- 
and high-rise buildings, as well as 
townhouses. In-depth coverage of 
garden complexes on suburban sites, 
designing for low and moderate in- 
come groups, conversions, large 
Scale developments, apartments and 
condominiums for resort areas, and 
interiors round out this useful, up-to- 
date volume. 

Circle B610 under Books 


1 1 Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Usonian Houses 


By John Sergeant, 
207 pp.. illus.. .. . $24.50 


In this well-illustrated and thoroughly 
documented book, the late period of 
Wright's prolific career is reassessed 
and his philosophy of building with 
nature rather than against it is an- 
alyzed. Wright's Usonian houses, his 
Taliesin working communities and his 
plan for Broadacre City has a new 
relevance as energy conservation and 
ecological integrity have become the 
dominant concerns of the environ- 
mental design professions. 

Circle B611 under Books 


1 2 Designer's Guide to OSHA 


By Peter S. Hopf, A.I.A., 
288 pp., illus., $21.50 


This practical volume translates 
OSHA's tens of thousands of words 
into easy-to-use drawings, diagrams, 
charts and graphs. With OSHA viola- 
tions increasing, engineers obviously 
need a working guide to compliance 
with government job safety and health 
standards. This book fills that need 
All material is presented in the same 
sequence as the OSHA regulations 
are written 

Circle B612 under Books. 


Graphic Guide to 
1 3 Interior Design 


By Forrest Wilson, 
128 pp., illus., $4.95 


This useful paperback guide is de- 
signed as a game puzzle that divides 
the activity of interior design into sev- 
en parts: space, scale, structure, ma- 
terials, sound, light and color. Each 
part is explained so that one can un- 
derstand it and fit the pieces together 
Circle B613 under Books. 


1 Architectural and 
Interior Models 


By Sanford Hohauser, 
211 pp. illus., $8.95 


This attractive paper-back edition is 
an essential reference book for the 
modelmaker, describing more than 
10,000 parts, tools, materials and 
equipment; illustrating more than 800 
ready-made model parts; and listing 
more than 200 suppliers 

Circle B614 under Books. 


1 5 Problem Seeking 
An Architectural Programming 
Primer 


By William Pena with William Caudill 
and John Focke, 
202 pp., illus., $14.95 


Although organized architectural pro- 
gramming has been characterized by 
a proliferation of methods, this attrac- 
tive reference book presents five dis- 
tinctly different methods, each with 
many variations. 

Circle B615 under Books. 


1 6 Site Planning for 
Cluster Housing 

By Richard Untermann & 

Robert Small 

306 pp., illus. $22.50 


An invaluable guide to planning low- 
rise, medium-density cluster housing 
environments. Also covers jurisdic- 
tional and technica! considerations of 
site planning, and includes more than 
600 drawings and photos that illus- 
trate design principles and tech- 
niques 

Circle B616 under Books. 


1 7 Drawing File for Architects, 
Illustrators and Designers 


By Marc Szabo 

251 pp., illus., $12.50 

This book provides over 200 pages of 
figures — in the most common and 
natural positions, activities, and types 
of wearing apparel, as well as dozens 
of drawings of boats and cars, all of 
which can be copied freely — by 
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direct tracing, photostats, or photo- 
copying machine. The pages tear out 
easily to form an easily accessible fin- 
gertip scrap file. 

Circle B617 under Books. 


1 8 Residential 


Edited by David E. Link, 
192 pp.. $14.50 


Hi-rise or low cost, condo, multi- 
family, custom or townhouse, here's a 
design book that shows you the very 
best in every class. Complete collec- 
tion of designs with over 200 illustra- 
tions featuring techniques used by 
some of the nation's leading builders, 
planners and designers. 

Circle B618 under Books. 


1 9 Building Construction 
Illustrated 


By Frank Ching, 
320 pp., illus., $17.95 


Charmingly hand-lettered by the 
author, this book presents step-by- 
step techniques in residential and 
light construction. Containing over 
1,000 drawings, it covers materials, 
finishes, fastenings, posts, trusses, 
slabs, wood joists, light steel/alum- 
inum, structural calculations, plan- 
ning and site work, cost estimating, 
and construction sequencing 

Circle B619 under Books. 


20 Working Drawing Handbook 
A Guide for Architects 
& Builders 


By Robert C. McHugh, 
166 pp.,... $12.95 


This guide is a step-by-step presenta- 
tion on how to produce working draw- 
ings as an integral aspect of commun- 
ication between designer and builder 
Includes convenient check-lists, bud- 
geting information, and data on di- 
mensioning that helps minimize 
chances of errors. 

Circle B620 under Books. 


2 1 Rendering With Pen and Ink 


By Robert W. Gill, 
368 pp., illus., $7.50 


This paper-back edition is a copiously 
illustrated guide to the techniques and 
methods of rendering, including sec- 
tions on perspective, projection, 
shadow, reflections, and how to draw 
cars, ships, aircraft, trees, and human 
figures. The author also describes the 
very wide range of instruments and 
equipment currently in use. 

Circle 8621 under Books. 
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23 Graphic Calendar 365... $12.00 


Bold and contemporary, this much- 
acclaimed calendar is a marvelous 
addition to architectural offices, a 
standard for designers, and need- 
less to say, a must for the near- 
sighted. Comes in heavy, black tube 
with coordinated label for gift mail- 
Ing. 12 sheets, each 45" x 32", 
bound with 3 metal eyelets for hang- 


ing. 
Circle B623 under Books. 


2 2 The Rock Is My Home 


By Werner Blaser, 
224 pp., illus., 


$10.95 


A pictorial account of primitive stone 
architecture and its significance to- 
day. Profusely illustrates the use of 
rock as a basic construction material 
and describes the rudimentary princi- 
ples of its use, beginning with the sim- 
ple piling of one stone upon another 
Circle B622 under Books. 
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Bruning’s PD80 engineering copier 
lets you breathe a lot easier. 


Ah! The sweet smell of fresh air. But the 
ammonia-free PD80?^ isn't today’s most popular 
convenience copier just because it's ventless and 
odorless. With instant on-off, it operates on a 
convenient 115 volts to deliver dry prints of 
your engineering drawings in seconds. 


And heres another breath of fresh air. Our 
rental plan with an option to buy means no 


4. 


capital investment, no long-term commitment. 
At only $40 a month* we're sure you'll like 

it. All rent applies toward purchase for the 
first three months. 


And the 21080 is backed by the respected? 
Bruning tradition of service and support تس‎ 
to the engineering profession. 


Breathe easier. Call your local 
Bruning Sales Office. Or write 
Bruning, 1834 Walden Office Square, $ 
Schaumburg, Illinois 60196. 
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FA 133 aged bronze 9%" diameter 


CUsrTOnnuuOOD ... 


besides beautifully carved wood doors and grilles, we offer a 


complete line of bronze and aluminum door pulls to become a part 
of your architecture . . . 


Customwood 

P. O. Box 26208 
Albuquerque 

New Mexico 87125 
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